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NATAL AND THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. 


A PAMPHLET has been sent to us by Mr. 
F. W. Chesson, prepared by him as a letter 
to R. N. Fowler, -» M.P., entitled 
*€The Dutch Boers and Slavery.” Itisa 
most painful disclosure of guilt, cruelty, 
and murder 7 mg in the Trans- Vaal 
lic. e fear, moreover, that many 
of the most cold blooded criminals will be 
found, our own abandoned and degraded 
countrymen, who have passed the boun- 
daries of civilization, that they may, with 
impunity, pursue their deeds of rapine and 
lunder. It is most deplorable, that whilst 
issionary Societies are sustaining devoted 
and self-denying men, as the messengers of 
truth and mercy, among savage heathens, 
to enlighten and elevate them ; and while 
the friends of the slave are earnestly 
striving to break the yoke iu the West; 
men, boasting of their white skin and 
Christian name, are combining by un- 
hallowed barbarity and the massacre of 
innocent parents, to renew all the horrors 
and iniquities of the Slave-trade. Christian 
missions and Christian Churches are no 
defence to the victims hunted and en- 
thralled. We commend to our readers the 
following extracts of Mr. Chesson’s letter, 
and ask them to ponder what is the duty 
devolving on the English Government at 
Port Natal; and also at the Cape of Good 
Hope towards a people seeking protection 
from them. 

“The evidence asto the existence of slavery 
in the Trans-Vaal is so overwhelming, and 
I have received such a mass of testimony, 
that itis difficult to make a selection. But it 





would be unpardonable to omit to refer to the 
recent debate in the Cape Parliament, when 
Mr. Godlonton moved for the production of 
all the correspondence on the subject that 
had passed between the Governor and in- 
habitants of the Trans-Vaal Republic or 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Natal 
Witness publishes the report of the speech of 
Hon. Mr. Robinson on the topic :-— 

‘*He did not hesitate to say that slavery 
existed in the’ Trans-Vaal, and that, too, with 
the knowledge and connivance of the Govern- 
ment. It might, he knew, be said that this 
was not slavery, but merely a system for pro- 
viding for destitute children, which was adopted 
by benevolent farmers; but he (Mr. Robinson) 
pronounced it the most abominable system of 
slavery ever carried on. How were these so-called 
destitute children got? Why, war parties went 
out expressly to get those children, and plunder 
the tribes against whom they went out. A 
Commission on this subject had been appointed 
by the Volksraad, at the close of last year, and 
had brought up a report which was intended 
merely to satisfy the English Government. In 
that report occurred the fullowing paragraph, 
which also appeared in the Staats Courant, of 
4th December 1864 :—‘*Another commando was 
set on foot, under orders of the Superintendent 
Albasini and Stephanus Venter, against the 
Chief Magor, he having been accused of being 
unwilling to pay his taxes to the Government, 
and likewise charged by Albasini with having, 
together with other chieftains, conspired against 
the white inhabitants, which, however, has been 
contradicted by Vercuiel, late Landdrost of 
Zoutpansberg. On the arrival of this commando 
at Magor’s, a message was sent to him to come 
down, and to bring his taxes with him, an assu- 
rance for the safety of his person and property 
being at the same time given. Magor came 
down from the mountain, bringing with him be- 
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tween 200 and 300 head of cattle, which he 
handed to the chief officers of the laager. Ma- 

or was at once placed in confinement, and 
. oll the night was murdered, whilst his tribe 
was destroyed by the commando of Knobnoses 
(these are under the control of Albasini), their 
kraals laid waste, and women and children car- 
ried off. Another commando against the Chief 
Tabuna was got up by order of Michael Buys, 
a subject of the Republic, and field-cornet of 
the coloured tribes near Schoemandaal, and the 
Kaffir Tromp, a subordinate of the late Land- 
drost J. Vercuiel, under supervision of the Chief 
Monene. Tabuna was murdered by the com- 
mando, his cattle were taken, women and chil- 
dren carried off, and various atrocities committed. 
According to the declaration of J. Albasini, Ta- 
buna was a frieadly Kaffir, who annually paid 
his taxes to the Government.’ That was a 
translation of part of the report of the Commis- 
sion referred to. But a more striking instance 
oceurred in the report of a public meeting held 
at Potchefstroom. There Mr. Lurdoff was re- 
ported to have said, ‘A number of children, too 
young to remove, had been collected in a heap, 
and burnt alive.’ Mr. Evans—* The murderings 
and plunderi: gs that had been committed were 
but a fractional part of the crimes that had been 
perpetrated.” Mr. J. C. Steyn, one of the o'dest 
residents, had said—‘ There is now innocent 
blood on our hands, which has not yet been 
avenged, and the curse of God rested on the land 
in consequence.’ Field-cornet Rustenburg said 
—‘The chief Kakekatge was told to come down 
from the mountain, but he sent one of his subor- 
dinates as a proof of amity; that while a delay 
of five days was guaranteed by the Commandant- 
General, Paul Krager, who was then in com- 
mand, orders were at the same time given to 
attack the natives at the break of day, which was 
accordingly done, but which resulted in utter 
failure.” Mr. J. H Roselt said—* No less than 
103 children were found destitute, together with 
seven belonging to another kraal. Of these 
children, he had been informed, thirty-seven had 
been disposed of by lot; he would liketo know 
what had become of the remaining sixty-six, for 
they had disappeared in a most marvellous 
and mysterious manner.’ Mr. Jan ‘Taljaard 
said—‘He was opposed to apprenticeship: 
children were forcibly taken from their mothers, 
and were then called destitute, and apprenticed.’ 
But the most remarkable of all was Daniel van 
Vauren, who had said that, ‘ If they had to clear 
the country, and could not have the children 
they found, he would shoot them.’ The Attor- 
ney General of the Trans-Vaai Republic was re- 
ported tohave said that he ‘ opposed the attempt 
to abolish the practice of apprenticing destitute 
children to a. in thecommandoes exclusively, 
as both illegal and unjust; illegal, because it 
made a distinction; unjust, because it created a 
preference.’ This he (Mr. Robinson) considered 
most conclusive evidence that slavery did exist in 
the Trans-Vaal Republic, in the worst form, and 
that the Government were implicated. He there- 
fore thought it high time that this Government 
should take some steps to show that they had 
not any participation im, but entirely repudiated, 
the disgraceful course followed in the Trans- Vaal. 
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It had been reported, as the House had just 
heard, that.mot only did the Government wink 
at the existing slavery, but that the President 
himself and the Government officers owned some 
of those children ; one of which officers, on being 
ordered by the Raad to restore fifty children who 
were in his possession, refused to give them up, 
and the Government could not enforce compliance 
with the order. He believed the higher classes 
residing in Mooi River district repudiated 
the Trans-Vaal system; but he had reason to 
know, and he acknowledged with shame and re- 
gret, that even some of our own countrymen are 
encouraging that system.” 


Some idea of the personal experiences of 
the captives may be derived from two or 
three simple narratives which were taken 
down from the lips of the native women in 
January of the present year, and forwarded 
to me by a gentleman in Natal, who has been 
zealous in his efforts to expose the cruelties of 
the Boers. 


RACHEL’S STORY. 


“I was taken by the Dutch when quite a 
babe. Our people lived on the other side of Ma~ 
kapan’s poort. ‘The Dutch fought with them, 
Our fathers were beaten in the fight, and many 
of them were killed. Our mothers ran away 
with us, and hid in caves; but at Jast thirst 
ans een them to go in search of water. My 
mother and others were seen before they reached 
the water, and were shot, and we children were 
taken. The very little ones were put on horse- 
back, while the bigger ones had to run on before, 
until we got to the Laager. At the division I 
fell to the lot of Myuheer .* I stayed with 
him several years, and then he sold me to the 
Mynheer --—. I stayed with him several years, 
and then he sold me to Myuheer ——, with 
whom I stayed until I was growo up. The 

rice he gave for me was 6/. and a cow in calf. 
Fdid nut know, however, that I was sold until 
long afterwards. I was merely told to go and 
work for him. My first master was kind to me, 
but my second was very cruel. 

* When I was grown up, my master sold me 
to a man (a native) who wanted me for a wife. 
He gave 61, for me, but as he wasa drunken 
fellow, and used me very cruelly, 1 ran away 
from him, and went back to my master. After 
some time I was again sold to the man with 
whom | now live. He also gave 6/. for me. 
Neither he nor the other were Kaflirs living up 
there, but were waggon drivers from Natal. My 
master thus got 12/. for me, After taking me 
my husband lived about two years amongst the 
Dutch, during which time I woiked for different 
people, traders and others, up that way, and 
earned a cow; but when I came away with the 
man I am living with, 1 was not allowed to take 
it with me. It was kept by Mynheer——. 
When with Mynheer ——., we lived in Pretoria, 
and during my stay there I saw many children 
brought down from beyond Zoutpansberg, and 
sold about town at from 32. to 8, according to 
size. Some were sold for horses aud cattle. 

“At last my husband came down to Natal as 
waggon-driver, and we have lived here ever 
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since. When at the Vaal River, on our way 
down, my husband’s master told a litt'e . black) 
boy to stay with a Dutchman living there until 
his return; and it was mot till we were more 
than half-way down that we learnt that the boy 
had been sold. Children are very dear down 
atthe Vaal River, as it is so far from where 
they are got. Children are what they call ap- 
prenticed out to the different people for a number 
of years, or until grown up. 1 never saw my 
papers, nor the papers of any one else. When 


we are bartered or sold from one to another, we 


are not told of it, but are told that it is to stay 
for a little while. It is not until afterwards that 
we find we have been sold. When we think we 
have stayed long enough, and ask to be set free, 
we are whipp-d. I do not know of any one 
having got their liberty except by marriage to 
men not resident there. We are told that after 
we have served our time we will get paid for our 
work, but that we never do.” 


ADELA’S STORY. 


‘The country in which we lived before our 
people were scattered by the Dutch is near Zout- 
pansberg. I remember when I ‘vas taken, 
although very young at the time. There were 
others taken besides myself, some older and some 
younger.. The Dutch surrounded our kraal 
while it was yet day, and set fire to the huts. 
The noise of the fire awoke us, and we ran out 
just as we were. The grown-up people who at- 
tempted to run out of the kraal were shot down, 
and the rest huddled together, surrounded by the 
Dutch on horseback. The children were then 
put together in one place, while the rest were 
made to go into the castle kraal, which was built 
of stone, and were there shot at till they all fell 
down dead or dying. The Dutch then took us to 
their waggons, and we were divided amongst 
them. | feli to the lot of Mr. Van Zweel. My 
master often lived in town, and while there I 
used to see children brought down from Zout- 
pansberg and sold for money or cattle. They 
did not use to hawk children about in this way 
when I was taken: this practice has taken 
p’ace since, but one would sell to another, as oc- 
casion required. When I was about fourteen 
years of age my master sold me to a Natal 
Kaffir waggon-driver for 30/. 1 came down here 
with him, and have lived with him ever since. 
He was at that time, and stillis, waggon-driver 
tothe Messrs. Barrett of this city.” 


SOPHIA’S STORY. 


“J was born in Zululand. When I was still 
quite young the Dutch came and made war 
agaiust ourking. They were generally victo- 
rious, aud then did their best to capture the 
children and cattle. 1 remember the time I 
was taken captive. There had been a great 
fight, and our ta:hers were beaten. Our mothers 
fled with us, and hid in the kloofs, but the white 
men saw where we went to, gave chase, and we 
were taken. Our mothers were very sorrowful, 
and cried very much. They attempted to follow 
on behind, but the Dutch told them to go back, 
or they would shoot them. My mother followed 
for some distance, but at last | lost sight of her. 
She could not keep up with the horses. As we 
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grew up and began to understand the Dutch and 
their ways, we were told that.we had to serve 
an apprentic-ship, and would then get wages. 
After we had served many years their President 
told us that we had served long enough, and 
ought to be set free or get wages; but we did 
neither. Findingthat I never would be free so 
long as I lived with the Dutch, I made up my 
mind to try and escape te where the Euglish 
lived, as I had heard of them from the Natal 
Kaffir waggon-drivers and leaders, who came 
into the country with their masters to trade or 
huot. So one evening I ran away, and travelled 
during the night, until I got to where an Kn- 
glishman lived, near the border. He hada Datch 
wife, who knew me. She was a good woman, 
and hid me until her husband was ready to go 
down to Natal with his waggon, and then I came 
with him. I am a member of the Wesleyan 
Society, and was converted under the lat2 Rev. 
Mr, Pearse.” 


ODELA’S STORY. 


“ Odela says, when she was very little the 
Dutch came before daybreak, and those who ran 
away were shot down. Old people were shot 
down, the Dutch not waiting to see whether they 
were living or not. The big people were separated 
from the others, and driven into stone kraals. 
Since living amongst the Dutch she often saw 
commandoes go out, and the yeople return 
with children taken from their homes in the 
same way as she was. She often saw Com- 
mandant Schoeman and President Pretorius at 
Zoutpansberg. Another woman from Zoutpans- 
berg, who resided last at Pretoria, also alleges, 
in addition to the foregoing, that whilst at Pre- 
toria she often saw waggons with children, who. 
were sold to the people about there, 6/. and 122. 
being the price asked for children according to 
their age. . . + If the people are sent 
by the chief at the order of the commandant, 
they get a sheepskin a month, or a heifer a year. 
If the chief could not prevail on the people to 
come, or from some other cause, the Dutch 
would say he was getting impudent, and re- 
quired a lesson. This was their excuse for as- 
sembling a commando. 

** By Utrecht (adjoining Natal) the Dutch buy 
children for dogs.” 


No language of mine could add to the pa- 
thetic interest of these narratives, all of 
which bear the impress of truth. 











SOUTH SEA COOLIE TRADE. 


A spscrgs of Coolie trade has sprung up 
between the South Seas and Queensland, 
Australia. The Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society has urged the attention of 
the Colonial Office at home to the develop- 
ments of the system. But the late Govern- 
ment did not, as was thought, so cordially, 
or so frankly sympathize with the appeals 
and representations of the Committee as facts 
pans to demand. A uew administration 
will, it is hoped, give a careful consideration 
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to the appeals from Queensland, and the state- 
ments repeated at home. 

The communications which have recently 
been received from Brisbane, and here follow, 
fully explain the causes of savage ferocity of 
which some valued Missionaries have been 
the innocent victims. The fraud, duplicity, 
cruelty, and torture inflicted upon the island- 
ers by captains and their crews, in attempts 
to carry them from their native shores, to 
make merchandize of them in Queensland, 
may well prompt to indiscriminate retaliation, 
the murder of white men, and the destruction 
of Missionary settlements. 


(Brisbane Courier, Thursday, 30th July, 1868.) 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BRISBANE COURIER. 

- Sir,—Yesterday fifty-eight human beings were 


-conveyed to Rockhampton from Brisbane, by the 





L »whowere neither entered as passengers 
nor even as cargo; and it seems usual to take no 

ublic notice whatever of the shipment of South 
Sea Islanders by the steamers. Of steerage 
passengers a list is taken, and even baking-powder 
is daly entered in the manifest, but no one sees 
to the drafting of South Sea Islanders to the 
northern ports. They really are considered as 
deck cargo, not being permitted to go down 
below with steerage passengers; and in the bad 
weather, a short time since, when the Z 
was detained in the bay, a number of these 
unfortunate beings were exposed to the wind and 
tain, only protected by a tarpaulin. 

The whole of them who left yesterday are des- 
tined for inland stations, and twenty-one of 
them will have a walk into the interior of not 
much less, if any less, than 300 miles, from 
Rockhampton to Beaufort, a station belonging 
to our honourable Colonial Secretary. 

Under cover of the infamous and illegal Poly- 
nesian Labourers’ Act, perhaps these proceedings 
are amenable only to public opinion and criticism. 
But our leading public men cannot expect to be 
believed to have much sympathy with their 
fellow colonists, or with the highest interests 
of the colony, when they are seen deliberately 
closing the immigration of our own kith and 
kin, and patronising the labour of aliens and 


savages.— Yours, 
WILLIAM BROOKES. 
Brisbane, July 29, 1868. 








Brisbane, Queensland, 
3rd September, 1868. 
Dear Sir,—By this mail you will receive 
sundry newspapers, each containing some in- 
formation on the introduction of South Sea 
Islanders into Queensland. I have thought it 
preferable to send the entire papers than cut- 
tings, as giving less room for cavil. 
Although quite cognizant that the exciting 
olitical topics will divert general attention in 
ngland from the subject of this correspondence, 
we still know that the philanthropy of the Anti- 
Slavery Society will work perseveringly to dimi- 
nish and to avert the disgrace the * Polynesian 
Labourers’ Act” has cast upon Queensland and 
upon all the Australian Colonies. 
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Since my last of July to you, the progress of 
feeling against this introduction and employment 
of South Sea labour into Queensland has been 
growing in strength and depth. In one of the 
papers sent, you will find a report of a paper 
read before the Maryborough Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, where the writer distinctly asserts that this 
South Sea labour is hateful and unprofitable. 

In another paper you will find an article ex- 
tracted from the Adelaide Observer, upon the 
conduct of the Queensland legislature in passing 
such an act as the ** Polynesian Labourers’ Act.” 
The article deals with the question in possession 
of much more accurate and precise knowledge 
than is usual amongst even intercolovial writers. 
And you will observe that he takes up the same 
ground as does your Society. 

L, A. Chamerovzow, Esq. 





Brisbane, 4th September, 1868. 

In another paper you will find an extract 
giving a vivid idea how the South Sea islanders 
are treated by their employers, and of their 
helplessness under injustice. 

In another paper you will find an account of 
the murder of two South Sea Islanders by the 
aboriginal Australian natives. This will confirm 
what has been currently said of the antipathy 
shown by the aboriginal Australians to these 
South Sea Islanders. You will see that these 
human beings were attacked while quietly eating 
their dinners ; that they were quite defenceless, 
and fell victims at once. It is monstrous that 
South Sea Islanders should be placed in such 
exposed situations; they might have been, and 
probably were, miles from assistance, or from 
any place of refuge. 

I would ask your attention to a letter I wrote 
to the Courier, and to the reply which followed it 
next day. ‘The reply needed no further notice ; 
it spoke for itself, and tacitly admits the treat- 
ment of the South Sea Islanders as goods and 
chattels. 

The account given by Ishmael Williamson is 
also curious. It shows that the captain of the 
—— was a pirate, and that the evil we com- 
plain of cannot well be more offensive. The 





— came to Brisbane in January, 1868, three 
months before the ** Polynesian Labourers’ Act” 
was assented to by the actingGovernor. Ishmael 
Williamson mentioned to the witnesses of his 
statement that the captain committed many 
cruelties he does not mention in his statement, 
and this is quite conceivable from what is stated. 
There was great mortality amongst the islanders 
brought to Queensland by the ——; I have 
ascertained this from the medical officer's (or 
Queensland Government officer) report. No 
inquests were held; the deaths were taken no 
notice whatever of, no more than, not so much 
as, if they had been deaths of quadrupeds. 

I went to the Brisbane Custom-house, and 
found the official papers signed by the captain. 
The —— was entered as bringing South Sea 
Islanders, aud ‘‘in ballast,” with two passengers 
\chis own daughters’, and at the time it was 
| talked about how the captain could decently 
have his daughters, young women, on board 
with more than a hundred naked savages. 

The Presbyterian Church, at their last Queens- 
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land Synod, appear to have in some way taken 


into consideration the case of South Sea Islanders | 


in Queensland, but instead of directing their 
attention to inquiries how they were brought, 
and the nature of ‘“‘ the trade” of bringing them, 
they concluded to provide religious instruction 
for those who had been brought. They have 
issued a circular to employers, stating an inten- 
tion to procure ‘‘a native teacher” for religious 
purposes, and asking pecuniary aid. 

The Australian agent for the London Mis- 
sionary Society, the Rev. &. P. Sunderland, who 
happens to be at present in Queensland, and 
who was himeelf a South Sea Island Missionary 
for twelve years, tells me that this ‘‘Circular” 
pre shows the issuers of it to be utterly ignorant 
of South Sea character and circumstances. It 
will be, he says, impossible to obtain a native 
teacher for each of the various dialects the 
Islanders in Queensland speak, coming as they 
do from eight or ten different islands. Yet a 
native teacher from each would be necessary so 
far as the teaching is concerned. But Mr. 
Sunderland further says, and truly, supposing 
this difficulty surmounted, then there is another, 
of ‘ when, and in what hours of the day,’ are the 
Islanders to receive the said religious instruc- 
tion? They are worked such long hours daily that 
without some remission there would, on the 
week-days, be no time for religious instruction. 

Besides these difficulties, there is another, and 
a very formidable one. A native teacher would 
be inevitably the adviser of his fellow Islanders, 
the repository of their grievances and secrets, 
and, passing from one batch of Islanders to 
another, would be a conveyer of news; and all 
this could not fail to engender amongst the 
Islanders a feeling of dissatisfaction, which their 
employer could not approve of, as it would prevent 
their “labour” being so docile and obedient as 
they desire. 

So that the “native teacher” scheme breaks 
down on discussion of it. And I cannot but think 
it would have better accorded with the Presby- 
terian Church to have sought to remove the 
necessity of having native teachers at all. 

I have in previous letters complained that the 
ministers of religion throughout Queensland 
have been loath and slow to face their duty of 
protesting against this crying evil. 

In sending Ishmael Williamson's statement, 
I would say again, that the two witnesses to his 
signature are, to my knowledge, men of integrity 
and respectability, and the first witness, William 
Castles, took it down from Ishmael Williamson’s 
lips. 

We are all in hopes of our Government receiv- 
ing despatches from the Imperial Government, 
abolishing this detestable traffic, and arresting 
further action under the “ Polynesian Labourers’ 
Act.” I may mention that Mr. Sunderland in- 
forms me the French Government are taking 
steps to seize any vessel in this nefarious trade 
their cruisers can capture. 

Hoping that the necessity for this correspond- 
ence will soon cease, although thankful that we 
have your Society to appeal to, I am, dear Sir, 
yours sincerely, 


WILLIAM BROOKES. 
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August, 1868. 
STATEMENT OF ISHMAEL 


WILLIAMSON, 
LATE COOK AND STEWARD ON BOARD THE 
BRIG ‘ ——,”’ CAPTAIN 


Sent to the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
September, 1868. 
I was cook and steward on board the brig 
——, which sailed from Newcastle, New 
South Wales, with coals for New Caledonia, 
about the month of November, 1867. , We 
sailed to our destination, and discharged our 
cargo, after which the captain called the men 
aft, and informed them that he intended to 
proceed to some of the other islands, and 
take on board a cargo of islanders for Queens- 
land.. Having got four of the New Caledo- 
nian natives, we sailed away from that 
group, xeertns. these natives carefully con- 
cealed until the pilot had quitted the vessel. 

We then proceeded to Lefu, and. com- 
menced trading with the natives, otering 
them pipes and tobacco; when a chief an 
three men were induced to come on board, 
under the impression that in Sidney they 
would receive from £2 to £3 per month. 
From here we proceeded to Tanna, where a 
chief named Brown came on board, and 
bargained to procare men, for which the 
captain gave him a musket and a piece of 
red calico. The chief then went ashore and 
brought on board six men, old and young, 
ostensibly to show them the ship; and when 
they had been placed in the hold the captain 
set sail for another part of the island, taking 
Brown with him, to try to induce the natives 
to come on board. But he was unsuccessful, 
and in the night the chief took his departure, 
and returned to his own part of the island. 

We then sailed to an island named Mal- 
licolo, where we put off a boat to trade with 
the natives, who came swimming out to 
meet us, bringing plenty of cocoa-nuts with 
them, tied upon sticks in the water. Some 
of them came on board the boats, while. 
others came in their canoes, to see the vessel, 
numbering twenty-one, many of them bring- 
ing their clubs and implements of war with 
them. They were relieved of these on deck, 
and taken down to see the mysteries of the 
hold, when the vessel set sail. The canoes 
were cut adrift, and we bore away from the 
island. The wives of some of these men 
swam after the ship for more than three 
miles, crying loudly for the restoration of 
their kidnapped husbands. 

We then went to Mutlow Island, where 
we got a good many natives on board; but 
as the vessel stopped over-night to take in 
wood they all aaa their escape during the 
darkness, except two. In the morning, the 
captain called the watch, and asked them 
why they had allowed the islanders to escape. 
The men declared that they had not seen one 
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of them goaway. For this neglect of duty 
the captain stopped their coffee for two days, 
as he said he had lost over £100 by it. 

_ We then touched at Bara Bara, where 
the boat went ashore, and brought off nine 
men who came to trade: these received 
Jews’-harps and red handkerchiefs, and were 
secured in the hold while the boat went 
dsliore again. But this second time it was 
only fortunate enotigh to get one man, who 
jumped overboard and swam ashore before 
they could bring him to the vessel. 

After touching at many other islands, and 
getting men in the same way, to the number 
of one hundred and ten, we called at an 
island the neme of which I forget, where we 
got six men on board out of a canoe, but the 
chief immediately came off and demanded 
their liberation. The captain, on seeing the 
canoes assembling, and the natives, armed, 
gathering on the beach, thought it best to 
comply with his demand. However, to 
chastise them for their opposition, he manned 
a boat ¢arrying six muskets and four re- 
volvers, and sent it to chase the natives, who 
retired to the beach, and drew up some of 
their canoes on the shore. The boat’s crew 
then fired into the huts which contained the 
women, sunk some of the canoes along the 
shore, and then returned to the ship. 

We afterwards called at Mare Island, but 
the natives here were too much civilized, 
and could speak English, and consequently 
it would have been dangerous to attempt 
kidnapping there. We then sailed for 
Brisbane. During the first part of our voy- 
age the islanders suffered severely from sea- 
sickness: the Mallicolo men in particular 
touched nothing for four days. The captain 
tried to induce them to eat, by standing’ over 
them with a thick stick, threatening to 
thrash them if they refused. Many of them 
Were attacked with dysentery; and after a 
a of six days we came into Moreton 

y, where we remained in quarantine for 
a month, altogether losing by death about 
twenty-one out of the one hundred and ten 
natives who left the islands with us. 

ISHMAEL WILLIAMSON. 

Witnesses to signature : 

Writram Casttes, 
Davin Gray. 








LANDS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


Wurtz there is much to encourage, in the 
resent position of the Freedmen of the 
hited States, there are doubtless, in con- 

nection with it, circumstances which sug- 

gest serious reflection. Education is a first 
condition of good citizenship ; but to put 
the emancipated class in a way to become 
materially prosperous, is one of not less 
ifn ce. Land is to be had in almost 
trilimited quantities, in the South, at a 
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very low price, purchased in bulk, but how 
are the Freedmen to procure it? They do 
not require ‘ plantations,” but small lots, 
on which they can erect a dwelling, and 
which they can cultivate. If what is re- 
ported be true in the main, it is sad to re- 
flect. that ‘‘ it is impossible for the landless 
to obtain a home in the South.” The 
drawback is, ‘‘ the widespread want of em- 
ployment,” lacking which, and those who 
are employed being at the mercy of their 
employers, the Freedmen are now at a most 
critical period of their history. The ob- 
stinacy of the South in refusing “ recon- 
struction” as recommended by Congress, 
and the mischievous policy of the Presi- 
dent in encouraging the South in its error, 
have impeded the re-settlement of the coun- 
try, disorganized production, and, conse- 
quently, labour. The friends of the African 
race, who are on the spot, are in the best 
position to judge what remedy should be 
applied to the predominent evil, and seem 
to be of the view that lands must be, in 
some way, secured for the Freedmen, to 
enable them to exist until society has re- 
organized itself generally, throughout the 
States lately in rebellion, and labour has a 
fair chance in the open market. We have 
no means of ascertaining to what extent 
there is a ‘‘ want of employment ;” but as 
the Freedmen have not been reduced to 
their present condition by any fault of their 
own, but are the victims of the terrible im- 
stitution which only so recently cursed the 
land, it is obvious that the nation which 
maintained it is in justice bound to lay 
upon the community the burden of pro- 
viding for those it has so deeply wronged, 
until they can provide for themselves. This 
it can afford to do, whilst encouraging in 
the Freedmen that spirit of independence 
which is of such great moral value in the 
citizen. It is not proposed to give them land 
free, but to charge them a price which shall 
be reasonable, yet shall leave an amount 
of profit sufficient to constitute a fund for 
the extension of this land movement. Such 
a system, instituted either by the Govern- 
ment or by any private benevolent Asso- 
ciation, would come in direct support of the 
educational effort, on the importance of 
which we have laid such stress. We be- 
lieve, indeed, that if the Freedmen were 
put into possession of lands, they would 
soon provide the means of their own educa- 
tion: hence the land and the educational 
movement might be made to proceed side 
by side, one helping the other. 

On this subject we submit the following 
extracts from recent numbers of the Ame- 
rican Missionary, the official organ of the 
American Missionary Association. 

Great Bend Pa, April 15, 1868. 

From all I can learn, it is almost impossible 
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for the landless to obtain a home in the South. 
Tam informed that good land, worth 100 dol- 
lars per acre, can be bought for 18 dollars, by the 
plantation of 800 to 3000 acres. Other lands 
worth 30 dollars, ean be bought for 5 dollars by 
the plantation. These plantations can be bought 
by paying one-half down—balance on long time. 
If these were cut into sections of 40 acres each, 
and sold only to the landless, and never more- 
than 40 acres to one person, (one-half or one 
fourth of that, if the persons were very poor,) at 
double the first cost of the land, two years with- 
out interest, all would be enabled to get homes. 

If a company could be formed with 10,000 dol- 
lars capital, I would take 100 dollars in it, prin- 
cipal and interest to be returned in five years. 
The profits to go to the school-fund for the benefit 
of schools. z 

If these lands could be secured from loss and 
sale for a homestead by Act of Congress, it would 
help reconstruction. But if Congress would make 
an appropri:tion of 10,000,000 dollars for this 
object, to be managed by the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
it would be a good thing. 

We have a population mow, all told of some, 
30,000,000. In 100 years we shall have 60,100,000 
— unless we begin soon to prepare for 
this. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Henry M. Kryney. 
Richmond, Va, April 29, 1868. 

The advancing season helps the Freedmen 
some, but special distress must continue from the 
wide-spread lack of employment. Whatever is 
realized from their labour, is on the terms and at 
the caprice of enemies, to a great extent; so that, 
more than ever the land question urges itself upon 
their friends as the remedy. An Assistant 
Bureau Commissioner, who has been doing a good 
work for the counties of Richmond and West- 
moreland, informs me that it is impossible, in the 
present state of things, for the people to do more 
than make a mere living; that the great relief 
must come from land provision, and independ- 
ence of the former supporters of Slavery. With 
the right men in these districts, he said they 
would be protected from abuses, but they never 
could make headway without land. He has tra- 
velled through these counties, and had the best 
opportunities of knowing their condition. 

An intellizent coloured soldier from the coun- 
try says, the very best they can do in their pre- 
sent contracts with landbo!ders, isto make a bare 
living : they invariably reserve their poorest lands 
for the blacks, and will not rent them good land 
if they can help it, It takes them so long to 
‘¢grub up” the land, as they call it, that their 
little all is spent before reaping any benefit, 

One man paid 50 dollars for a year’s Jand rent, 
which was all hehad, and saved only just enough 
for what he raised to go upon. The next year he 
was charged 75 dollars for the same. 

In another case, a man hired out his two boys 
at 100 dollars for the first year. The father was 

romised, as a part of the payment, ten acres of 
and. When he claimed the land, the contractor 
turned him off in a manner that. shewed he did 
not intend to yield it. Having allowed the family 
to occupy a room on his premises, he required 
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the mother to do the washing for his own large 
family, for the rent—still withholding the land— 
and the debt for the boys’ labour unpaid. 

I have been informed by a visitor directly from 
Caroline County, that there they are yearning, 
and hoping for some plan that will give them @ 
hold on land. ‘They are sure if this were done 
they could prosper as a race. They say if they 
could take it on trust for a reasonable time, they 
would p to pay for it. 

To one living among them amid their con- 
tinued and ever present. distress, the indis- 
pensableness of some such provision is constantly 
evident, and induces the belief that their friends 
must have the purpose to deliver them from the 
remaius of their oppression, by some beneficent © 
land appropriation, 


Yours, very truly and respectfully, 
M. L. Kennoaa. 





In the last number of the Missionary we pub- 
lished a letter from Mr. Henry M. Kinney, pro- 
posing the formation of a company with a capital 
of 10,000 dollars to be expended for lands in the 
South to be sold to the Freedmen, in small lots, aé 
double cost, on five years time, two years withe | 
out interest ; the stock to be repaid in five years, 
and the profits to be given to the school fund for 
the States in which the lands are located. Mr. 
Kinney will take 100 dollars of the stock. 

Soon after the publication of this proposal, we 
received a letter from Mr. Elisha Hathaway, of 
Bristol, R. I., offering to take 1000 dollars of the 
stock, and to give 5) dollars towards the exe 
pense of raising the rest of the 10,000 dollars. 
Mr. Kinney also writes again, saying, among 
other things: 

‘- Therefore I propose to raise the money by 
subscription and put it in the treasury of the 
American Missionary Association, to be invested 
by them in lands, surveyed, sold and managed in 
their discretion, according to the aforesaid plan. 
They have now the educational and moral cul- 
ture of the Freedmen under their charge, and 
why not take the rest? ‘Vheir experience quali- 
fies them for this proposition.” 

To this proposal we have a few. words to say: 

1. We offer our Missionary as a medium for 
the discussion of the subject, taking a hand in it 
ourselves, and reserving the right to condense 
long letters. 

2. Our treasurer can receive the money, (he 
has room for it yet,) and oursuperintendents are 
perhaps better qualified to buy and sell and care 
for the lands than any other set of men in the 
country. They are honest, would do the work for 
nothing, and know all about the people and the 
lands in their districts, 

3. The titleof the lauds should be given to the 
buyers only om the paynient of the last instal- 
ment. . 

4. We are not willing to obligate the Asso- 
ciation to repay the amount at the end of five 
years. We know the lands will sell, and we 
think that in five years they will be paid for; 
if not, they will revert, to be sold again; but as 
the Association, aceording to the plan, derives no 
profit from the operation, while the stockholders 
are to reccive their own again, with three years” 
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interest, why should they not take the slight 
risk, if we do the work ? 

While writing the above, another contribution 
to the discussion of the subject, both practical 
and theoretical, has come to hand. A lady in 
Massachusetts proposes to give the Association 
1000 dollars to be invested by it in lands to be 
sold to the Freedmen who can put up little houses, 
and, when paid for, to be re-invested in other 
lands, which shall be sold in like manner, and 
thus serve as a eS blessing to the people. 

Go on friends. The subject is not exhausted. 
But in our zeal for lands, let us not forget edu- 
cation and religious instruction, without which 
lands will be of little avail to the Freedmen. 








COST OF THE WEST-AFRICAN 
SLAVE-TRADE SQUADRON. 


A PaRLIAMENTARY return recently pub- 
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lished, and. which we annex, gives the 
amount which that part of the slave-trade 
suppression squadron doing service on 
the West Coast of Africa has cost each 
year from 1858 to the 31st December 1867, 
inclusively: but the record is confessedly 
incomplete for 1867. We do not profess 
to understand how the numerical amount. 
of sickness should exceed that of the crews, 
as will be seen in the case, according to 
the return; otherwise than that the same 
man may be repeatedly reported as a patient 
on the sick list. Of course, this statement 
does not show the cost of the squadron 
doing duty in the Eastern seas, and off the 
American coast. 


PREVENTION OF SLAVE TRADE. 
YEAR ENDED DecemsBeER 31, 1867. 


Return of the Number and Names of Ships or vessels of war employed on West the Coast of Africa 
Sor the Prevention of the Slave-trade during the year 1867. 

















Crew. | Sickness a tdioe, Pay. | Time on Station 
Ship’s names. i gv “ Left 
: é 8 | Officers S $ g | Officers | Eng- 
5s |O} S&S }andmen. & s & ‘ (and Men.) land. | Remarks, 
Greyhound . . .| 5/18] 157 399 1] 6|— | 4) £7783 | 1865 
6 «+ ak © tae 54 96 |}—} 3} 1] 2 3478 | 1864 | Ordered 
Esptites 6 66 of 6} 54 Wl j}—|}—}—]| 3 3478 | 1864 home. 
Landrail . . . .| 5] 1) 54 172 |} —|}—] 2] 5 3478 | 1865 i 
DR 6x 0 ot wes 5 | hh 54 101 —};—| 2 2 2568 | 1865 e 
| Weer eee Be ae) 54 2) |;—/ 2] 2] 8 3474 | 1866 | Removed. 
Deh: carving} St 54 123 Bae coe be 3478 | 1866 _ 
Obitetis 6: b's Cw OPM 64 85 3} 23) 8) 7 3596 | 1866 | Removed. 
Antelope... . 3/11 61 108 1)}—j} 5 1 3484 | 1866 — 
Pioneer, tender to 
Bristol . . . .|—| 3 32 53 1 ] 1 6 2155 | 1865 
Investigator . . .| 2| 8| 32 53 | 2] 6] 3] 8| 2211 | 1862 
Handy, tender to Sold May 
Investigator . . 2) 4 27 —— —_—|om let 476 | 1861 1867. 
Pandora . 5 | 11 54 4);—|—|—]jJ— 285 | 1863 | Ordered 
Jaseur. .. . 5 | 11 54 —~ —|—|}—|— 285 | 1863 home, 
Speedwell. . . 5} 0} 54 47. | mh ent few! 2 292 | 1863 on 
Snipe... ..| S|} 54 60 |}—| 2] 1] 21) 1997 | 1863 iY 
Bristol . . . «| 81) 48) 472) 1404 1} 6} 1] 14 18,558 | 1867 ve 
Vestal. 1 6 wee 4/16 114 303 |—| 5|— 7 4247 | 1867 —_ 
Asturance. . ..| 4/ 12 78 180 Tj—} 27— 3754 | 1867 ~ 
Lams Per Glasegees 5 | ll 54 41 —|—t|—ji— 1468 | 1867 —_ 
Jaseur. . 9 hi gaa Bor SF 54 24 |—|—/] 1 ] 818 | 1867 _ 
Rattlesnake . . .| 17 | 29 | 246 _ —} lj—|— 3829 | 1867 om 
Plover . ool on 71 44—|—/|—j]— 337 | 1867 _ 
Myrmidon » -| 4112 78 — —j|— i] 416 | 1867 - 
143 | 325| 2134 3389 11 | 37 | 26 | 76.| 77,183 



































N.B.—The Returns for the above Ships are not all received, therefore this year’s statement is 
incomplete. 
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Totals for each year during the last ten years. 
: | Mor- Inva- 
Crew. aia tality liding. Pay. 
No. of ‘ ‘ “| No. of 
Years. Ships. Guns. a p i ee , Slaves 
& g | Officers | & | ¢ P= & | Officers | Cap- 
Oo- | & jandMen! 5 |S |S | &_ jand Men.) tured. 
1858 . . 25 130 | 400 | 2038 | 3679 | 11 | 26 | 21 79 |£88,373 33 
1859. . 19 162 | 337 | 2062 | 3034 | 14 | 72 | 22 91 | 66,199 1906 
1860 . . 20 128 291 | 1850 | 2999 3} 31 | 10 55 | 66,571 1533 
ae 18 134 258 | 1680 3215 7 | 44 a 59 | 73,537 1917 
| 21 187 | 297 | 2049 | 3341 6 | 34| 6 41 | 79,605 1537 
|. SA 22 147 274 | 1601 3488 6 | 30 | 25 45 |} 71,335 1395 
eer 20) 128 | 245 | 1390 | 3059 § | 21) 11 61 | 71,815 6 
Wa ¢,. oo ek ae 163 | 304 | 2012 3915 20 | 50 | 21 83 | 76,347 — 
1866 . ° 20 111 244 | 1534 3594 5 | 15 | 24| 100} 69,910 3 
1067. 2 25 143 | 325 | 2134 3389 1l | 37 | 26 76 | 77,183 aaa 


























THE REPUBLICANS AND THE 
DEMOCRATS. 


Tr is difficult almost to impossibility to 
define, in a summary, the exact position of 
the two parties now dividing the people of 
the United States, in connection with the 
candidature for the Presidency. We there- 
fore record the ‘‘ two platforms,” as their 
respective declarations of principles are 
styled, from which it will be seen that the 
Democrats still hold to the restrictive 
policy, as regards the Freedmen, which 
characterized them as the allies of the pro- 
Slavery party when Slavery was still an 
institution. Their animus against the 
Freedmen is apparent throughout, and it is 
easy to conjecture what would result from 
their success. The Republicans, on the 
other hand, demand ‘‘equal civil and 
political rights to all,” a distinction broadly 
defined, and which will no doubt be fully 
accepted by the nation. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


The Democratic party, in National Convention 
assembled, reposing its trust in the intelligence, 
patriotism, and discriminating justice of the 
people, standing upon the Constitution as the 
foundation and limitation of the powers of the 
Government, and the guaranty of the liberties 
of the citizen, and recognising the questions of 
Slavery and Secession as having been settled for 
all time to come by the war, or the voluntary 
action of the Southern States, in Constitutional 
Convention assembled, and never to be renewed 
or re-agitated, do, with the return of peace, de- 
mand : 

I. Immediate restoration of all the States to 
their rights in the Union under the Constitu- 
tion, Pe of civil government to the American 
people. 

I{. Amnesty for all past political offences, and 
the regulation of the elective franchise in the 
States by their citizens. 


III Payment of the public debt of the 
United States as rapidly as practicable; all 
moneys drawn from the people by taxation, 
except so much as is requisite for the necessities 
of the Government economically administered, 
being honestly applied to such payment, and, 
where the obligations of the Government do not 
expressly state upon their face, or the law under 
which they were issued does not provide that 
they shall be paid in coin, they ought, in right 
and in subilon, be paid in the lawful money of the 
United States. 

IV. Equal taxation of every species of pro- 
perty according to its real value, including go- 
veroment bonds and other public securities. 

V. One currency for the government and the 
people, the labourer and the office-holder, the 
pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the 
bondholder. 

VI. Economy in the administration of the. 
government ; the reduction of the standing army- 
and navy; the abolition of the Freedmen’s. 
Bureau, and all political instrumentalities de- 
signed to secure negro supremacy; simplification 
of the system, and discontinuance of inquisitorial . 
modes of assessing and collecting internal re- - 
venue, so that the burden of taxation may be 
equalized and lessened, the credit of the govern- 
ment and the currency made good; the repeal of 
all enactments enrolling the State Militia into 
national forces in time of peace; and a tariff for 
revenue upon foreign imports, and such equalh 
taxation under the Internal Revenue laws as- 
will afford incidental protection to domestic 
manufactures, and as will, without impairing: 
the revenue, impose the least burden upon and. 
best promote and encourage the great industrial 
interests of the country. 

VII. Reform of abuses in the administration, 
the expulsion of corrupt men from office, the 
abrogation of useless offices, the restoration of 
rightful authority to, and the independence of, the 
Executive and Judicial Departments of the go. 
vernment, the subordination of the military to 
the civil power, to the end that the usurpations 
of Congress and the despotism of the sword may 
cease. 
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VIII. Equal rights and protection for natu- 
ralized and native-born citizens at home and 
abroad; the assertion of American nationality 
which shall command the respect of foreign 
powers, and furnish an example and encourage- 
ment to people struggling for national integrity, 
constitutional liberty, and individual rights ; and 
the maintenance of the rights of naturalized 
citizens against the absolute doctrine of immu- 
table allegiance and the claims of foreign powers 
to punish them for alleged crime committed be- 
yond their jurisdiction. 

In demanding these measures and reforms, we 
areaign the Radical party for its disregard of 
right and the unparalleled oppression and 
tyranay which have marked its career, 

After the most solemn and unanimous pledge 
of both Houses of Congress to prosecute the war 
exclusively for the maintenance of the govern- 
ment and the preservation of the Union under 
the Constitution, it has repeatedly violated that 
most sacred pledge, under which alone was 
rallied that noble volunteer army which carried 
our flag to victory. 

Instead of restoring the Union, it has, so far 
as is in its power, dissolved it, and subjected ten 
States, in time of profound peace, to military 
despotism and negro supremacy. It has nullified 
there the right of trial by jury; it has abolished 
the habeas corpus, that most sacred writ of 
liberty ; it has overthrown the freedom of speech 
and the press; it has substituted arbitrary 
seizures and arrests, and military trials and 
secret star-chamber inquisitions, for the consti- 
tutional tribunals; it has disregarded in time of 
peace the right of the people to be free from 
searches and seizures; it has entered the post 
and telegraph offices, and even the private rooms 
of individuals, and seized their private papers 
and letters, without any specific charge or notice 
of affidavit, as required by the organic law; it 
has converted the American Capitol into a Bas- 
tile; it has established a system of spies and 
official espionage, to which no constitutional 
monarchy of Europe would now dare to resort; 
it has abolished the right of appeal on important 
constitutional questions to the supreme judicial 
tribunals, and threatens to curtail or destroy its 
original jurisdiction, which is irrevocably vested 
by the Constitution, while the learned Chief 
Justice has been subjected to the most atrocious 
calumnies, because he would not prostitute his 
high office to the support of the false and partisan 
charges preferred against the President. Its 
corruption and extravagance have exceeded any- 
thing known in history, and by its frauds and 
monopolies it has nearly doubled the burden of 
the debt created by the war. It has stripped 
the President of his constitutional power of 
appointment, even of his own Cabinet. Under 
its repeated assaults the pillars of the govern- 
ment are rocking on their base, and should it 
succeed in November next and inaugurate its 
President, we will meet as a subject and con- 
quered people, amid the ruins of liberty and the 
scattered fragments of the Constitution. And 
we do declare and resolve, that ever since the 
people of the United States threw off all sub- 
ection to the British Crown the privilege and 
jrust of suffrage have belonged to the several 
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States, and have been granted, regulated and 
controlled exclusively by the political power of 
each State respectively :and that any attempt by 
Congress, on any pretext whatever, to deprive 
any State of this right, or interfere with its ex- 
ercise, is a flagrant usurpation of power which 
can find no warrant in the Constitution; and if 
sanctioned by the — will subvert our form 
of government, and can only end in a single 
centralized and consolidated government, in 
which the separate existence of the States will 
be entirely absorbed, and an unqualified despotism 
be established in place of a federal union of co- 
equal States; and that we regard the Recon- 
struction Acts (so-called) of Congress, as such, as 
usurpations and unconstitutional, revolutionary 
and void; that our soldiers and sailors, who 
carried the flag of our country to victory, against 
a most gallant and determined foe, must ever be 
gratefully remembered, and all the guarantees 
given in their favour must be faithfully carried 
into execution. 

That the public lands should be distributed as 
widely as possible among the people, and should 
be disposed of either under the the pre-emption 
or homestead Jaws, and sold in reasonable quan- 
tities, and to none but actual occupants, at the 
minimum price established by the government. 
When grants of the public lands may be deemed 
necessary for the encouragement of important 
public improvements, the proceeds of the sale of 
such lands, and not the lands themselves, should 
be so applied. 

That the President of the United States, 
Andrew Johnson, in exercising the power of his 
high office, in resisting the aggressions of Con- 

ress upon the Constitutional rights of the 

tates and the people, is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the whole American people; and in be- 
half of the Democratic party we tender him our 
thanks for his patriotic efforts in that regard. 

Upon this platform the Democratic party 
appeal to every patriot, including all the conser- 
vative element, and all who desire to support the 
Constitution and restore the Union, forgetting 
all past differences of opinion, to unite with us 
in the present great struggle for the liberties of 
the people; and that to all such, to whatever 
party they may have heretofore belonged, we 
extend the right hand of fellowship, and hail all 
—_ co-operating with us as friends and bre- 
thren. 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


I, We congratulate the country on the assured 
success of the Reconstruction policy of Congress, 
as evinced by the adoption, in the majority of 
the States lately iu rebellion, of Constitutions se- 
curing equal civil and political rights to all; 
and it is the duty of the government to sustain 
those institutions, and to prevent the people of 
such States from being remitted to a state of 
anarchy. 

IT. ‘The guarantee by Congress of equal suf- 
frage to all loyal men at the South was de- 
manded by every consideration of public safety, 
of gratitule, and of jastice, and must be main- 
tained; while the question of suffrage in all the 
loyal States properly belongs to the people of 
those States. 
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ITI. We denounce all forms of repudiation as 
national crime ; and the national honour requires 
the payment of the public indebtedness in the 
uttermost good faith to all creditors at home and 
abroad, not only according to the letter but the 
spirit of the laws under which it was contracted. 

IV. It is due to the labour of the nation that 
taxation should be equalized, and reduced as 
= as the national faith will. permit. 

. The national debt, contracted, as it has 
been, for the preservation of the Union for all 
time to come, should be extended over a fair 
period for redemption ; and it is the duty of Con- 
gress to reduce the rate of interest thereon, 
whenever it can be honestly done. 

VI. That the best policy to diminish our bur- 
den of debt is to so improve our credit that capi- 
talists will seek to loan us money at lower rates 
of interest than we now pay, and must continue 
to pay so long as repudiation, partial or total, 
open or covert, is threatened or suspected. 

VII. The government of the United States 
should be administered with the strictest eco- 
nomy; and the corruptions which have been so 
shamefully nursed and fostered by Andrew 
Johnson call loudly for radical reform. 

VIII. We profoundly deplore the untimely 
aad tragic death cf Abraham Lincoln, and regret 
the accession to the Presidency of Andrew John- 
son, who has acted treacherously to the people 
who elected him and the cause he was pledged 
to support; who has usurped high legislative 
and judicial functions; who has refused to exe- 
cute the laws; who has used his high office to 
induce other officers to ignore and violate the 
laws; who has employed his executive powers to 
render insecure the property, the peace, liberty 
and life of the citizen; who has abused the par- 
doning power; who has denounced the national 
Legislature as unconstitutional ; who has per- 
sistently and corruptedly resisted, by every 
means in his power, every proper attempt at the 
reconstruction of the States lately in rebellion ; 
who has perverted the public patronage into an 
engine of wholesale corruption; and who has 
been justly impeached for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, and properly pronounced guilty 
thereof by the vote of thirty-five Senators. 

IX. The doctrine of Great Britain and other 
Kuropean powers that, because a man is once a 
subject he is always so, must be resisted at 
every hazard by the United States, as a relic of 
feudal times, not authorized by the laws of 
nations, and at war with our national honour 
and independence. Naturalized citizens are en- 
titled to protection in all their rights of citizen- 
ship, as though they were native-born; and no 
citizen of the United States, native or naturalized, 
must be liable to arrest and imprisonment by 
any foreign power for acts done or words spoken 
in this country; and, if so arrested and impri- 
soned, it is the duty of the government to inter- 
fere in his behalf. 

X. Of all who were faithful in the trials of 
the late war, there were none entitled to more 
especial honour than the brave soldiers and sea- 
men who endured the hardships of campaign and 
cruise, and imperilled their lives in the service of 
the country; the bounties and pensions provided 
by the laws for these brave defenders of the 
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nation are obligations never to be forgotten; the 
widows and orphans of the gallant dead are the 
wards of the people—a sacred legacy bequeathed 
to the nation’s protecting care. 

XI. Foreign immigration, which in the past 
has added so much to the wealth, development 
and resources and increase of power to this Re- 
p»blic, the asylum of the oppressed of all 
nations, should be fostered amd encouraged by a 
liberal and just policy. 

XII. This Convention declares its sympathy 
re all oppressed peoples struggling for their 
rights. 

XIII. That we highly commend the spirit of 
magnanimity and forbearance with which the 
men who have served in the rebellion, but now 
frankly and honestly co-operating with us in 
restoring the peace of the country and recon- 
structing the Southern State governments upon 
the basis of impartial justice and equal rights, 
are received back into the communion of the 
loyal people; and we favour the removal of the 
disqualifications and restrictions imposed upon 
the late rebels in the same measure as their 
spirit of loyalty will direct, and as may be con- 
sistent with the safety of the loyal people. 

XIV. That we recognise the great principles 
laid down in the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as the true foundation of democratic 
government, and we hail with gladness every 
effort toward making these principles a living 
reality on every inch of American soil. 








LETTER FROM GEN. O. 0. HOWARD. 


GENERAL Howarp has, after much delibe- 
ration, refused to advise, as many people 
wished him, the continuance of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and has announced his deci- 
sion, and given his reasons for it, in the 
following letter to the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau at Richmond : 


War Department, Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands, Washington, 
December 1, 1868. 

Brevet Brigadier-General O. Brown, Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Richmond, Va.—General, I 
have carefully examined those parts of your 
report urging the necessity of continuing the 
operations of this Bureau in Virginia. The 
reasons presented are worthy of grave considera- 
tion. I have no doubt that a continuance of 
the Bureau in those States not yet reconstructed 
would, in many respects, be beneficial to the 
freedmen; but I do not think its continuance 
absolutely necessary or adequate, without other 
aid, to protect their lives, or to secure to them 
their political rights. The primitive object of 
the Bureau, as I understood and interpreted the 
law, was to give relief in such way as to pre- 
pare the freedman for his new condition, to aid 
him during the transition period from Slavery to 
freedom, by a United-States’ agency, presumed 
to be free from local prejudice, to protect him in 
the enjoyment of his natural and acquired rights 
immediately consequent upon emancipation, to 
inaugurate and secure to him a system of free 
labour, and to foster and develop his education. 
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I think much has been accomplished towards 
this during the three years’ continuance of the 
Bureau, and that now we ought, with the pro- 
tection which wise legi ere thrown around 
them, to give him a fair trial under its provisions. 
It is true that in many parts of the late slave 
States it is difficult for a coloured man to get 
justice in inferior courts. In many counties of 
ali these States his rights are neglected, or posi- 
tively disregarded. Among certain classes a 
prejudice, often amounting to hatred, exists, 
which only time can eradicate. The conduct of 
this class may be restrained by wholesome en- 
forcement of the law, but cannot be rectified by 
the officers of this Bureau. This has been 
clearly demonstrated in the States which have 
been reconstructed. My officers and agents 
have had very little power, when not supported 
by the military or local civil authority, to protect 
the exercise of the right of suffrage, or other 
rights given by the new constitution, and recently 
theenactedlawsofthe States. In unreconstrueted 
States this protection can still be extended in a 
more summary way by the military commander, 
through his officers, under the authority of the 
Reconstruction Acts. All that is needed is a 
good set of officers, with the right man in com- 
mand. In your State an admirable system of 
military commissioners, inaugurated by General 
Schofield, if carried out as designed, it seems to 
me, will afford all the protection guaranteed by 
the Reconstruction Laws, or several Acts relat- 
ing to the organization of this Bureau. I am 
satisfied that all the wants in this direction, sug- 
gested in your report, can and should be met 
by the post commanders, through the orders of 
the Commanding General; in fact, that if 
the whole responsibility rests with him, he 
can afford better protection than is now afforded 
where the r2sponsibility is divided between him 
and the assistant commissioner. ‘The post com- 
manders, or other military officers on duty in 
your State, can very properly be entrusted with 
the same duties now performed by the Bureau 
officers. The distribution of rations in Virginia 
for last year has been principally confined to 
Richmond and large cities. The same necessity 
may exist the coming winter. It is time the 
civil authorities assume this burden. I am 
aware that they represent their inability to 
supply the poor, and are prone to neglect the 
coloured paupers. I am satisfied that if their 


disposition to aid all, without distinction of race’ 


or colour, was equal to their means, there would 
be little ditticulty in the way. So long as the 
Bureau is coatinued, or the general government 
continues to support the pauper class, the local 
authorities will neglect to do so. But if it is 
necessary, in order to prevent — for Go- 
vernment to continue a limited issue of supplies, 
this may be done through the military officers. 
The military commander has also power, I be- 
lieve, to enforce the support of paupers by civil 
authorities in counties which, in his judgment, 
are able to do 8». I can continue the school 
work in Virginia, and energise its operations 
with all the means at my command. is I be- 
lieve to be the wisest expenditure of the balance 
of the funds devoted to it by law, that can be 
made for the freedmen and for those white chil- 
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dren we can reach under the term of loyal re- 
fagees. Their education is more important than 
all else, and through schools we can reach the 
end we all seek, more directly than in any other 
way. Iam therefore anxious to be able to ex- 
pend as much as possible of the appropriation 
remaining on hand for educational work, rather 
than use it for purposes which I think can as 
well be accomplished by other means. I hope to 
give you all the aid necessary for keeping up 
your schools. The officers left in your State for 
this work can continue to act as advisers and 
friends of the freedmen, and can exert as much, 
and perhaps more, moral influence than they 
now do. ‘The number, it is true, will be limited, 
but the nature of their duties will necessarily 
carry them into all portions of the State, and 
bring them into direct and constant communi- 
cation with the freedmen. I believe none of us 
have wished to engraft the Freedmen’s Bureau 
as a permanent institution upon our Govern- 
ment. This being the case, its substantial re- 
moval can easily Be effected now as at any sub- 
sequent time. ‘The educational relief is doubly 
limited; first, by the small balance of funds de- 
voted to this object, and, secondly, by the prompt 
adoption of a school system by the several States 
following a loyal reconstruction. A little aid, 
such as the general Government is now affording, 
in conjunction with the contributions of benevo- 
lent Societies and the freedmen themselves, will 
be enough to keep alive the school interest till 
the State system shall actually replace our 
work, as has been done already, partially, in 
Tennessee. The normal schools, academies and 
colleges will of course have to depend mainly, as 
all such have done throughout our land in the 
past, on private donations. They are, however, 
so important to bring up the standard of educa~- 
tion, and keep alive a general interest in it, that 
I am anxious to give them this year every pos- 
sible impulse. 


Very truly yours, 
0. O. Howarp, 
Major-General, Commissioner. 








ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN 
TRINIDAD. 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
June 8, 1868, 

A taraE number of the inhabitants, hold- 
ing anti-Slavery views, held a meeting at 
No, 41 Upper Prince Street, on the even- 
ing of the 8th June, for the purpose of 
expressing their feelings with regard to the 
death of Lord Brougham, and to record 
their continued confidence in the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

At eight o’clock the room, a spacious 
one, was filled, and Mr. James Fraser 
moved, seconded by Mr. MAcKENZIE CooKE, 
‘‘That Mr. William Herbert be called 
to the chair.” The motion was unani- 
mously agreed to, and Mr. Herbert taking 
his seat, Mr. Paul Dubuisson was ap- 
pointed to act as Secretary. 
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Mr. HERBERT, in opening the meeting, 
delivered an able address on the character 
of Lord Brougham, and on his extraordi- 
nary career, with especial reference to his 
lordship’s efforts to suppress the slave-trade, 
and to destroy that ‘‘accursed thing” 
known as African Slavery. Those efforts 
had been happily successful so far as Great 
Britain was concerned, and his lordship 
had enjoyed that which had been denied 
to every one of his coadjutors, viz. the 
kno ha of the fact that African Slavery 
no longer existed in the United States of 
America. The Chairman added that that 
meeting had not assembled for political 
or party purposes, but for an object in 
which nationalities could be lost sight of, 
politics disregarded, and creeds ignored; 
for every man in whose veins flowed even 
one drop of African blood must feel how 
enormous was the debt of gratitude he and 
his owed to Lord Brougham, and could 
therefore forget all minor differences, and 
unite heartily in the object of the manifes- 
tation of respect for the memory of the 
deceased nobleman, and a vote of con- 
tinued confidence in the British and Fo 
reign Anti-Slavery Society. He would be 
ashamed of the country in which he lived 
if such a man as Lord Brougham were to 
pass away without notice being taken of 
the calamity. 

The meeting was respectively addressed 
by Messrs. Fraser, Mackenzie Cooke, Mills, 
Dubuisson, Ellie, Murrell, Renaud (who 
read a written address), Collymore and 
Lewis iy very interesting speeches. 

Mr. CoLiymorg, an old gentleman from 
the neighbouring colony of Barbadoes, 
stated that when he was a young man he 
was aware of the fact that Lord Brougham 
had been left two of the best estates in the 
Island of Barbadoes by a relative, and that 
the noble lord had refused to accept the 
bequest because at that time slaves could 
not be freed in any great numbers, and he 
(Lord Brougham) would on no condition 
whatever be a slave-holder. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to : 


‘*1. That this anti-Slavery meeting has 
heard of the death of the Right Honour- 
able Henry Lord Brougham with the 
deepest sorrow, and desires to express its 
deep sympathy with the grief of the sur- 
viving relatives of the deceased.” 


Moved by Mr. Murrell, seconded by Mr. 
Mills, and supported by Mr. Renaud: 


‘‘2nd. That this meeting desires to re- 
cord in this public manner its sentiments 
of respect and esteem for the memory of 
the deceased nobleman—a respect and 
esteem not entertained by the individuals 
comprising this meeting alone, but, it has 
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reason to believe, by every man of African 
descent in the colony.” 

Moved by Mr. Collymore, and seconded 
by Mr. J. J. Ellie: 

‘3rd. That this meeting acknowledges 
in the strongest possible manner how much 
the African race in all parts of the world 
owes to Lord Brougham and his fellow- 
workers in the cause of freedom; and it 
looks with horror on the possible condition 
of the descendants of Africa without the 
disinterested exertions of the noble lord.” 

Moved by Mr. Dubuisson, and seconded 
by Mr. Hendrickson : 

‘*4. That this meeting takes this oppor- 
tunity to record its appreciation of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and has no doubt that the monstrous evils 
which a state of Slavery has engendered, 
and which are still exercising a baneful in- 
fluence in these colonies, will continue to 
meet with that noble Society’s most. deter- 
mined opposition.” 

Moved by Mr. Lewis, and seconded by 
Mr. Green: 

**5. That the Secretary of this meeting 
be directed to prepare and forward to the 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society in London a copy of the 
resolutions and proceedings of this meet- 
ing, accompanied with a respectful request 
that the same may be published in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

Moved by Mr. Fraser, and seconded by 
Mr. Albert: 

‘*6. That the editors of the local papers 
be respectfully requested by the Secretary 
to publish a report of the proceedings of 
this meeting.” 

Mr. Fraser moved ‘‘ That Mr. Herbert 
do vacate the chair, and that it be taken 
by Mr. Sidney Louis,” seconded by Mr. 
Serville. A vote of thanks was passed by 
acclamation to the Chairman for ‘‘ the 
able manner in which he had conducted 
the meeting, and for his conduct in the 
chair.’ Mr. Herbert returned thanks, and 
the Meeting separated. 

Pavut A. Dusuisson, Secretary. 
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DOMESTIC SLAVERY IN WEST 
AFRICA. 


In the British possessions on the West 
Coast of Africa it is well-known a certain 
kind of Slavery, called peonage, has long 
existed. It isa native custom, but seems 
to have been adopted by certain British 
subjects. Proceedings are being taken 
against the delinquents at Cape Coast 
Castle, previously to commencing whiéh, 
the following notices were posted by autho- 
rity in that town and at Accra. 
NOTICE 
Is hereby given that any British subject who, 
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directly or indirectly, is implicated in Slavery or 
pawning, is guilty of felony. 

In any such case, Judicial Assessor, the Civil 
Commandant, or any Justice of the Peace, must, 
uuder all circumstances, emancipate any slaves 
or pawns belonging to the offender; and take 
prompt steps to have him brought to justice, 
under statutes 5 George IV., c,and6 and7 Vic. 


c. 98. 
(Signed) By order, 
Epwarp B. Anprews, Colonial Secretary. 
Cape Coast Castle, October 30, 1857. 
published by me this twenty-sixth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 


eight. 
(Signed) W. A. Pagker. 
Chief Magistrate and Assessor. 
Court House, Accra, May 26, 1868. 





COPY. 
To the King and Chiefs of Christiansborg. 
Dear King and Chiefs, —Keep your minds easy 
about the slave cases. I have no intention to in- 
terfere with the family and domestic institutions 
of the chiefs and people of the Gold Coast Pro- 
tectorate. The proclamation only applies to Bri- 
tish subjects within the forts and settlements, 
who are not under any native chief, but whose 
only chief is theQueen. Mr. Palmer is a Queen’s 
subject, not under any native chief, I will not 
disturb you or your people about slaves, except in 
cases of cruelty.—Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. A. Parker, 
Chief Magistrate and Assessor. 
Court House, Cape Coast, June 16, 1868. 








EDUCATION AND FREEDOM. 


THovucH there be still some demand for 
physical relief, and some cases occasionally 
of t destitution among the liberated 
bondmen of the Southern States, yet we 
learn with thankfulness that their 
mingling with them, regard the necessity 
for education far more urgent, and are de- 
voting all associated energies to this end. 
We have now lying before us three commu- 
nications which will reach the hearts of our 
readers without our commendation. ‘The 
Fisk University,” designated in honour of 
one of the most efficient officers of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and “The Berea College,”’ 
under the administration of John G. Fee, 
will continue as monuments of patriotism 
and enlightened liberality long after deeds 
of blood will have been forgotten. But a 
letter from our generous and self-sacrificing 
friend, Levi Coffin, dated 11th December, Cin- 
cinnati, claims an early notice. He says: 
The magnitude of this work still rests heavily 
upon my mind. The future of the South and 
of this nation greatly depends upon the educa- 
tional work for the freedmen being pushed on. 
Now is the time to work. Our work has been 
prosperous and satisfactory the past year, never 
more so. The fruits have been very encourag- 
ing. We now have six normal schools proper 
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under our charge, and three others where we 
have normal classes preparing for teachers, 
making nine normal schools altogether. We 
sustained 150 teachers the last school session, 
commissioned and sent out from this office, end- 
ing July lst. We have resumed all our work 
again this autumn. Our schools are all in nice 
working order, and we are struggling hard to 
sustain them. We have recently received 150/. 
from your National Union Committee, also 
1502, from the National Union Commission in 
New York, of the English funds for normal 
schools, awarded to the W. F. A.C: by their 
Committee last May, when they were making a 
division of funds to various Associations for the 
support of normal schools. Our proportion was 
not forwarded until the 2nd of this month, when 
we established two other normal schools. These 
remittances were very acceptable, and will help 
us much in sustaining our normal schools, as 
they will be increased by an equal sum from the 
A. M. A., according to a written agreement 
when we united our work in this department. 
Our co-operation with the A. M. A. has worked 
nicely, and has been a great saving of expense. 
Government, through General Howard and the 
War Department, have recently turned over per- 
mavently, for school purposes, all the school 
buildings the Bureau had erected for us in this 
department on our grounds, amounting to about 
200,000 dollars in value, to our united Associa- 
tions in this district, making our work a perma- 
nent thing. The Lord has blessed us, and we 
feel encouraged to persevere in th's good work. 
I am glad that you are about to organize a 
Committee to keep alive an interest for the 
freedmen after the close of the Union Associa- 
tion. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE FISK UNIVERSITY. 

There are nearly 4,000,000 of people in 
the South, just liberated from bondage, and 
but recently invested with the rights and 
rivileges of free citizens. Owing to the 
injustice of the system of servitude in which 
they were held, they are necessarily igno- - 
rant, and, in some instances, degraded. 

In these untried and responsible relations, 
any one can see the peril that attends the 
people themselves, and the Institutions con- 
trolled by them. 

Ignorance is the bane of Republics. Can 
there be safety, either to the people or to the 
Government, where nearly two-tifths of the 
whole voting population are unable to read 
and write ; and where not more than one 
in seven can be said to be educated up to the 
— standard of citizenship? 

true policy of reconstruction is to edu- 

cate the people. But how can we educate. 
without teachers? Ten thousand coloured 
teachers are needed in the South to-day, to 
give the bread of knowledge to those who, 
with out-stretched hands and pleading 
hearts, are famishing for the want of it. 
Shall they ask in vain, when our safety and 
theirs depend upon their receiving it? 

It is to supply this want that the Fisk 
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University, with its normal department, 
has been organized. It is true it can do but 
a small part, in comparison to the great 
work ; but it purposes to do that part. It 
proposes to labour in concert with other In- 
stitutions of similar grade and intentions, to 
supply this overwhelming demand. 

he following Report of the First Annual 
Examination will shew what has already 
been done in the way of inaugurating this 
great work. The class examined in teaching 
exercises consisted of twenty-four pupils, 
some of them having received less than a 
year’s training in the normal school. 


Nashville, June 26, 1868. 
Pror. Joun Oapgn: 
Sin,—We, the undersigned, having at diffe- 
rent times, during the last three or four months, 


. and especially during the last two days, at your 


request, attended examinations which were de- 
signed to shew the proficiency of those coloured 
persons composing the normal class under your 
care, unanimously submit the following state- 
ments: 

1. The examination was very satisfactory, and 
was conducted in a manner calculated to reveal 
the real merit of the members of the class. 

2. The proficiency of those examined was 
gratifying, and indicates the wisdom of the 
efforts that have been made to prepare compe- 
tent coloured teachers for all the duties of in- 
structors. 

3. We cordially commend these efforts of those 
engaged in them to the approval and liberal sup- 
port of all who desire the highest welfare of the 
human race. We take this opportunity, also, 
to commend this training school for teachers, to 
coloured parents who are able to support their 
children at school, and wish to have them fitted 
for the honourable and useful position of in- 
structors. 

4. In view of the skill and acquirements of 
many members of the class, we take the liberty 
to suggest that they may be immediately ac- 
cepted and employed as teachers wherever a 
door of opportunity may open to them. 

Respectfully, 
Joun Eaton, Juyn., 
Superintendent Publie Instruction, Chairman. 
Wma. W. CampsEL-t, 
Pastor Second Presbyterian Church, Nashville, 
Secretary. 
H. S. Bennett, 
Pastor Union Church, Nashville, 


In view of these facts, and the transcend- 
ent importance of rearing up, here in the 
South, teachers thoroughly trained and 
fitted by habits, tastes and inclinations for 
the peculiar work of teaching the poor and 
lowly, we earnestly appeal, in the name of 
religion and humanity, in the name of our 
country and Government, to all lovers of 
learning and religion, to all lovers of law 
and liberty, to aid in the general advance- 
ment of this cause. 

Clergymen, teachers, and county super- 
intendents throughout the State, can do 
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much for it, by directing the attention of 
young men and women of talent to the na- 
ture and importance of this work, and espe- 
cially by putting such persons in communi- 
cation with this Institution. 
Assistance will be afforded those only 
who, upon trial, give fair promise to become 
teachers, and who are willing to help 
themselves to the utmost of their ability. 


THE BEREA COLLEGE, 


This institution was planted in 1858, at 
Berea, Madison County, Kentucky. It was 
the outgrowth of previous Missionary la- 
bour, and it was one of the first efforts 
south of the Ohio to found an educational 
institution, whose privileges should be ex- 
tended to all, without distinctiom of race. 
During the war it was suspended, but it 
was reopened two years ago, and it has 
since had a vigorous growth. The last 
catalogue, just published, gives the names of 
301 students, one-third of whom are white, 
and the rest coloured. 

Berea is in the centre of Kentucky, on the 
border between the blue-grass region and 
the hill country, in the midst of a popula- 
tion of which many are in full sympathy 
with the spirit and aims of the institution, 
and ina very healthy climate. No better 
location could have been selected for such 
an Institution, and no Institution promises 

ter usefulness to the community for 
whose benefit it has been founded. 

The faculty of instructors are persons of 
good and ample ability and culture, of high 
Christian character, and of self-sacrificing 
devotion to their work. 

The trustees of this Institution ask the at- 
tention of the friends of Christian education 
to the following considerations : 

Ist. It has had the Lord’s favour in the 


Though temporarily suppressed years 
since by mob violence for its advocacy of 
freedom, on the whole it has had a steady 
and vigorous growth, and has attained a 
firm basis. 

The evil designs of those who hated it, 
because it is open to all of good moral cha- 
racter, have come to naught. Those who 
have had the care of the school have seen 
evil-doers, who devised mischief against it, 
“cut down like the grass, and wither as 
the green herb,” while they themselves have 
“inherited the land and delighted them- 
selves in the abundance of peace.’’ Through 
the Lord’s favour, it has attained favour 
with men at home and abroad. 

The school has had the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. Not a term has passed with- 
out some being added to the church. The 
Spirit has been so poured out during the 
past year, that in the higher departments 
almost all have been hopefully converted, 
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and many from the lower departments have 
been made the —. of Divine grace. 
2nd. The School is greatly needed. 

Here the freedmen are studying the 
sciences, fitting themselves for teaching and 
other posts of usefulness. Board and. tui- 
tion are at the lowest possible rates; labour, 
self-reliance and economy are encouraged by 
precept and example, so that many, whose 
dependence is in ready hands, are enabled to 
get an edueation here who could not else- 
where, The best help that can be given a 
young man is facility for helping himself. 

It is needed scarcely less for the loyal 
white people of the mountainous portion of 
Eastern Kentucky and the similar regions 
in other States adjoining, not a few of whom 
are eager to secure its advantages. The 
“hill country ” of Eastern Kentucky alone, 
upon the confines of which Berea is situated, 
has an area equal to that of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut combined, and though oc- 
cupied by hardy and loyal men, is singular] 
destitute of educational advantages, whic 
hitherto in the South have been monopo- 
lized by the wealthy class of planters. 

3d. The School is embosomed in a sym- 
pathizing and prosperous community. 

To this it owes much of its success ; were 
it otherwise, the good influences which the 
school might exert over its students would 
be greatly neutralized. The community is 

et small, but is increasing in numbers, and 
is of full grown-activity. It is composed, in 
part, of families from the North, and has 
grown and will grow with the Institution. 
Both have the same interests and sympathies. 

4th. Its students give great promise of 
usefulness. 

The character of many of them is such 
that they cannot fail to exert a vast influence 
upon society. The spirit of self-sacrifice, of 
energy in surmounting obstacles, and of 
Christian trust, which forms the atmosphere 
of the school, has had a powerful effect upon 
its students. Not a few are educating them- 
selves mainly by their own efforts. To accom- 
plish their object they are struggling with a 
rure degree of energy and perseverance. 
They toil daily with their hands, live on 
plain fare, work and teach vacations, and do 
not fail to use all honourable means within 
their reach to enable them to complete a 
course of study. The prayer of the Facult 
has been that the Lord would direct suc 
students to Berea as would be of service to 
His kingdom, and they feel that their requests 
have been heard. Most of those who come, 
after a time, find a desire arising in them to 
grerate forsome of the departments. A 
arge number expect to become teachers. 
Not a few have the ministry in view. Some 
are hoping to go as Missionaries, and have 
their attention fixed npon Africa, and other 
foreign fields. 
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The teachers have been helped to establish 
a high standard of scholarship. Chaplain 
Noble, an Eastern teacher, Superintendent 
of Education for Freedmen in Kentucky, 
sent by General Howard to examine the 
school at Berea, reported that the examina- 
tions were equal to any thing he had wit- 
nessed in the four best training schools 
of New England. 

5th. It is on the true basis. 

The school is open to all of good moral 
character, irrespective of race. Invidious 
distinctions on account of colour, so contrar 
to Christianity and the spirit of our country’s 
institutions, ought to pass away. They are 
not to be found in the best schools in the 
North, and though they linger in the South, 
it is to be hoped will ultimately disappear. 
Its anti-caste character is dear to Christ, as 
dear as when he ate and drank with Samari- 
tans, condescended to men of low estate, and 
declared with such emphasis: “ He that ex- 
alteth himself shall be abased!’’ It is dear to 
many of Christ’s followers, as has been mani- 
fested in their prompt contributions. 

The school is on this broad foundation, 
and whether the larger part of its students 
will in the future be from the coloured race, 
or as now, in nearly equal numbers from the 
white and coloured inhabitants, its trustees 
cannot say. It is free, in this respect, to be 
directed by the providence of God. 

The results upon the character and general 
demeanour of the students in admitting to 
the same school coloured and white pupils 
have been highly satisfactory. As was ex- 
pected, the improvement in culture, habits of 
thought and manliness of the coloured scholars 
has been much greater than it could have been 
in a coloured school. natn it may seem 
strange to some, it is believed to have proved 
especially in the higher departments, also for 
the advantage rather than detriment of the 
white students. In exercising kindness and 
courtesy towards a proscribed class, they have 
Sentiien become ennobled, and attained 

eater gentleness and firmness of character. 
in helping others, in accordance with an un- 
chan “4 law of God, they have themselves 
been helped. 

6th. The School is designed to be emphati- 
cally Christian in its character. 

Its teachers will not feel that its end is 
attained, however high its grade of scholar- 
ship, or great its outward prosperity, unless. 
it is pervaded by a Christian atmosphere, and 
its students made humble, devout and self- 
sacrificing. They do not design to encourage 
motives of merely worldly ambition, but 
intend, without cant or ostentation, ever to 
hold up Jesus as the model, and try all things 
by His life and words. The school is not 
sectarian or denominational, 

7th. Its funds are earefully managed. 

The aim has been to so carefully husband 
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all its resources, and to keep its accounts with 
such fulness and accuracy as to inspire con- 
fidence in its financial management. Much 
work for the Institution has been done gratui- 
tously. Itteachers are working for but small, 
not to say inadequate salaries. 








THE UNITED STATES AND 
SPANISH SLAVERY. 


On the 19th December ult., the Hon. C. 
Charles Sumner proposed the following re- 
solutions to the Cnited-States’ Senate, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

**That the apc at of the United States 
have heard with sympathy that the people 
of Spain, turning away from an ancient 
royalty, have proceeded to establish a new 
order of things; that they tender welcome 
and best wishes to the people of Spain on 
this important change, and express the 
confident hope that it will be conducted to 
the end in such a way as to promote the 
triumph of liberal institutions, and give 
example to mankind. 

“* Further : that the people of the United 
States earnestly appeal to the people of 
Spain not to allow the present opportunity 
to pass without securing the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves, and the final 
abolition of Slavery throughout the Spanish 
dominions, believing that this act of justice 
should be adopted without any delay, con- 
ditions, or compromise. 

*‘Further: that the President of the 
United States be charged with the duty of 
communicating these resolutions to the 
Government of Spain.” 
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THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, 


Essex Hall, Walthamstow, 
Nov. 23, 1868. 
To their Excellencies 

Sayyrip Manommep Cin Sauim, Sayyip 
AHMED CIN SULEIMAN, and Haser 
MaxnomMED BuxkvusHmiRr, Commis- 
sioners from His Highness the Sul- 

tan of Zanzibar. 

On behalf of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, I take the 
liberty to send herewith the copy of a Me- 
morial addressed by the Paris International 
Anti-Slavery Conference to His Highness the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. 

The Address was forwarded through the 
Foreign Office in this country by the kind- 
ness of the Right Honourable Lord Stanley, 
Chief Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
but inasmuch as it may not have reached 
His Highness at the time the Commissioners 
left Zanzibar, the Committee would very 
respectfully commend its contents to your 
serious consideration. 

The Committee feel deeply interested in 





the great object for the accomplishment of 
which the Commissioners visit this country, 
and they most earnestly desire that success 
may attend their efforts to extinguish the 
Slave-trade, and that on their return to their 
own country they may be instrumental in 
initiating measures for the complete abolition 
of Slavery in Zanzibar. 

The Committee warmly desires to see your 
country prosperous and happy—a land of 
freedom, in which Slavery no longer exists, 
occupying an honourable place among the 
nations of the world. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
I have the honour to be, 
Wich great consideration, 
Yours very respectfully, 
JOsEPH CooPER. 


“To His Highness 
“ THE SuLTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 

“ HigHNEss,—We, the undersigned, are 
the representatives of certain Societies, 
which are co-operating to secure the ex- 
tinction of Slavery and the Slave-trade 
throughout the world. 

“In August last a Conference of the friends 
of the Anti-Slavery cause was held in Paris, 
which was attended by Delegates from 
almost every part of the world, who united 
inasolemn protest against the continuance 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade, and com- 
missioned the Conference Committee to me- 
morialize all those rulers in whose territories 
these two dreadtul scourges of humanity still 
prevail. 

“ Statements were laid before the Con- 
ference to the effect, that not only Slavery 
exists in Your Highness’s dominions, but 
that a very extensive trade in slaves is 
carried on from them, involving an aggre- 
gate amount of suffering of the most ter- 
rible character, and a mortality so large as 
to have caused the almost entire depopula- 
tion of some of those districts in Africa 
whence the victims of this traffic are de- 
rived. 

“ As Your Highness has accepted the 
treaties for the suppression of slave-trading 
which Your Higbooss’s father, the late 
Imaum of Muscat, entered into with the 
British Government in 1840 and 1850, your 
Memorialists are anxious to believe that 
Your Highness is convinced of the wrong- 
fulness of the traffic in human beings, as a 
violation of justice and of the rights of hu- 
manity. They would therefore submit, that 
no excuse whatever can be pleaded for Slavery 
itself, which is the primitive cause of the 
Slave-trade, and therefore by far the greater 
wrong. 

“Your Memorialists may be allowed to 
urge, that the Koran condemns the insti- 
tution of Slavery, by prohibiting the en- 
slavement of Mussulmans by their co-reli- 
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If, therefore, it be wrong for one 
ussulman to enslave another, it is equally 
wrong for a Mussulman to enslave any 
human being whomsoever and to sell him. 

“Your Memorialists would express the 
hope, that on the broad grounds of justice 
humanity and religion, Your Highness will 
be. pleased to take steps for the extinction 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade in your ter- 
ritories, Experience proves that it is to 
the interest of rulers, as of communities, to 
do first that which is righteous and just. 
The profits arising from Slavery and the 
Slave-trade never can form the basis of 

rmanent prosperity, but will ever be the 
itful cause of demoralization and cor- 
ruption. On the other hand we believe, that 
by the extinction of these evils, and by the 
opening of your ports and rivers to the lawful 
commerce of all nations, you will greatly 
promote the happiness and prosperity of 
your people, and strengthen the stability of 
your government. 
“ We have the honour to remain, 
“Your Highness’s 
“ Very respectful and obedient servants, 
“ (Signed) On behalf of the French Com- 
mittee 


“« E. Lazpovutaye, Member of the In- 
stitute, President. 
“ A. Cocuin, Member of the Insti- 
tute, Secretary. 
“E. Yune, of the Journal des Dé. 
bats, Secretary. 
“On behalf of the ish Committee, 
“Juiio L. Dz Vizcarronpo, Se- 


cretary. 
“On behalf of the English Committee, 
“ JosEPH CooreER, Vice-President. 
“L. A. Coamerovzow, Secretary. 
“ Paris, 23rd March, 1868.” * 








CUBA AND PORTO RICO, 


Tue Spanish revolution bas awakened com- 
motion in these islands, the facts of which 
are not well known in England: we are not 
sure that they are clearly ascertained by the 
Provisional Government at Madrid. A word 
or two concerning the place in phy 
of these ixlands, and their political in- 
fluence, may not be without value to our 
juvenile readers just now. Cuba and Haiti, 
ot St. Domingo, Jaimaica and Porto Rico, 
are the principal leeward or Caribean islands, 
known by the French as the Antilles. Ja- 
méica, though a British possession, has ge- 
nerally sympathized in the convulsions 
which have visited her sister isles. St. 
Domingo, or Haiti, has been politically dis- 





* “ Lord Stanley most courteously forwarded 
this Address through Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Zanzibar.— [Ep.]” 
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tracted by the ambition, cabals, or revolu- 
tions in the negro State of Haiti, and the 
pretensions and stratagems of Spanish in- 
vaders. And, at the present time, Haitian 
ports are blockaded as rebel, and Salnave, an 
aspirant for dominion, is represented as be- 
seiging Miragoane against enterprising re- 
volutionists, till Haitian commerce is almost 
destroyed, and life and property are only 
sheltered under Consular protection. The 
shores of Florida and the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi may have supplied fillibusters for St. 
Domingo as well as Cuba, in the present 
agitation of their several Governments. The 
Gulf of Mexico, nearly of circular form, and 
250 leagues, or 750 miles in circumference, 
is closed by the island of Cuba leaving only 
two narrow passages. Cuba is only 42 miles 
from a Cape (Nicolas) in St. Domingo, and 
only 110 miles from Cape Florida; while 
Porto Rico is only separated from Haiti by 
a channel 75 miles in breadth, and lies open 
tothe Atlantic Ocean on the north. Theisland 
is 90 miles long, and 33 in average breadth, 
intersected by lofty mountains from east to 
west. To the north and south of this ridge 
are many fertile and well-watered valleys, 
luxuriant in pasturage and rich in cattle. 
The principal wealth of Porto Rico consists 
in agriculture, sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
tobacco, and indigo. In 1830 the exports 
amounted to 3,411,845 dollars value, The 
population of San Juan, the capital, was 
then 30,000. The total population of the 
island was 323,838: of them there were 
161,527 coloured, and 34,240 were slaves, 
The number of inhabitants had increased, 
between 1820 and 1830, from 230,622 to 
323,838. The slave people had risen from 
21,730 to 34,240 in the same time, and the 
free people of colour had added 20,827 to 
their number. 

The length of Cuba, from west-south- 
west to east-north-east, is 771 miles ; and its 
width from north to south is 115 miles. 
More than fifty ports and anchoring places 
lie along the coast; but on the north Havana 
and Matanzas, and St. Jago, Manzanillo, 
and Santa Cruz on the south side of the 
island, are the chief. The country opens 
into extensive savannahs, well watered by 
streams which rush from mountain ridges. 
The riches of the country consist in its ex- 

orts—sugar, coffee, tobacco, wax, rum, mo- 
ssa cocoa, maize, ke. In 1827 the pro- 
duce of sugar was 8,091,837 arobas; and of 
coffee, 2,883,328 arobas; of tobacco, 500,000 
urobas were exported: vn aroba is equal to 
25 pounds, The whole revenue of the 


island was valued at 7,500,000 dols. in 1827 
and the expenses of the Government were 
6,500,000 dollars. In 1821 the importation of 
slaves was prohibited by Spanish law; but 
the local authorities, from the Governor to 
the lowest official, not only tolerated, but 
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derived a revenue from, the clandestine traffic 
of the slave-traders; and many thousand 
wretched victiras have been carried from 
Africa to Cuba, even recently—sometimes as 
many as 40,000 in a year. In fifty years 
the population more than quadrupled, and 
the coloured inhabitants increased faster than 
the white. In 1827 the free coloured inha- 
bitants numbered nearly 110,000; the slaves 
were 266,942 ; and the white people num- 
bered 311,051.. In 1775, there were only 
44,336 slaves in Cuba, 30,585 free coloured 
people, and 95,419 white. It is difficult to 
ascertain the present proportion of the free 
coloured, slave, and white inhabitants; but 
the mortality among the slaves is known to 
have been appalling; and the oppressions 
inflicted on the wretched children of toil 
have cried to heaven for vengeance. In 
the year 1837, and till 1840, the decrease 
of labouring slaves was eighty-five in every 
thousand, as it had been in many previous 

ears; but the number resident in the island 

ad risen to 479,000. At the calculation of 
Mr. Fowell Buxton, in 1838, after making 
many abatements, the importation of slaves 
to Cuba from Africa was 60,000 annually. 
The estimate of others, local witnesses, 
brought the number up to 100,000 per 
annum, besides the myriads slaughtered in 
Africa by slave-catchers, and nearly as many 
lost in the middle passage. Can it be a 
question whether the Ruler of the world will 
visit for these things? Civil war now 
rages in Cuba. We have been told the in- 
surgents had taken the large town of Olgin, 
and were besieging’ all the other towns of 
the eastern vm of the island, ‘They had 
established their Provisional Government at 
Bargamo. Water supplies and railway 
communication were eut off from St. Jago 
de Cuba, and the insurgents were about to 
attack it. 

The Provisional Government have sent 
troops from Spain: thousands have already 
arrived, and 10,0U0, it is said, are ordered 
to proceed to Havana immediately. But 
there is a large community in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, whose sympathies are with the 
slave, who have confidence in liberty for the 
black man as well as the white, and they 
have, too, a Provisional Government, who 
may be more prompt than that at Madrid 
was, to proclaim liberty for the captive and 


freedom for the slave. 





— 





THE CHOICE OF THE PEOPLE AND 


THE FAVOUR OF THE SOVEREIGN. 


Amone the senators called by Her Majesty, 
and approved by her as servants of the 
Crown, Anti-Slavery friends will cordially 
welcome men who have sympathized in their 
aims, and in former days have co-operated 
in their efforts. In the Cabinet and other 
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influential positions we are gratified to count 
our coadjutors; yet mortality is already in- 
vading the ranks of our representatives, and 
the trust committed te these stewards re- 
quires a vigilant and faithful discharge. 


THE QUEEN aNnD Mr. Beteut.— Rumour 
says that there was something more than 
approbation of his being invited to join the 
Cabinet, and that the Queen took occasion to 
say a few words of gratitude to him for the 
kind expressions he had used in her defence 
when she was accused of indulging in an 
excess of sorrow. Whether the rumour is 
true or not, we do not pretend to know; but 
it is exceedingly probable that among her 
new ministers the Queen—who naturall 
regards minute differences of social rank wit 
the equal eyes of royalty—might have felt a 
marked degree of friendliness for a man 
whose pride in England, us opposed to pride 
in the English upper classes, whose deep 
sense of family affection, whose tender me- 
mory of family sorrows, and whose _pas- 
sionate love for the poor, are not without 
echoes in her own bosom.—Saturday Re- 
view. 

Before the new House of Commons is three 
weeks old it has lost three of its members through 
death. First, Captain Calcraft for Wareham, 
then Sir Thomas Gresley for South Derbyshire, 
and now Captain Speirs for Renfrewshire, have 
been removed, at the respective ages of 37, 36, 
and 28. ‘These ages strongly contrast with those 
of the peers who have died in the year which 
closes to-day. The deaths of twenty-four lords 
spiritual and temporal have been recorded; 
viz. the Archbishop of Canterbury; the Mar- 
quises of Downshire, Hastings, and Salisbury; 
the Karls of Abergavenny, Beatry, Cardigan, 
Shannon, Shrewsbury, and Rosebery; the Bistops 
of Hereford and Peterborough; the Lords Ash- 
burton, Belhaven, Brougham, Byron, Calthorpe, 
Carington, Cranworth, Be Freyne, Dunfermline, 
Farnham, Howa:d de Walden, and Wensleydale. 
The average age of each peer is exactly seventy 
years. 








THE NEW MINISTRY. 
THE CABINET. 
First Lord of the Trea- 


TOTES DL Mr. Gladstone. 
The le High Chan-) Lord Justice Page 

I i bien Lastindseeis Wood. 
Lord President of the 

Council. :.....-ccocsres Earl de Grey. 
Lord Privy Seal ......... Earl of Kimberley. 
Secretaries of State : 

For the Home De- 

partment ....,....00 Mr. H. A. Bruce. 

For Foreign Affairs... age a of ‘Cle 

For the Colonies...... Earl Granville, 

TE TEOM pamenah diese . Mr. Cardwell. 


For India......+...+.... Duke of Argyll, 





























Chancellor of the Ex- 


SE coc scubcneiices Mr. Lowe. 
First ra of the Admi- 

art Sbbintas cndieicani Mr. Childers. 
President of the Board 

OE FOE Sesctisisiigsss Mr. Bright. 


Postmaster-General ... Lord Hartington. 
President of the Poor- 
law Board ............ Mr. Goschen. 
NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Chief Secretary for pa Mr.ChichesterFor- 


S54. ach ransteicete «ds tescue. 
Lord-Lieutenant for Ire- 

NNT seheticentsipanssonns Earl Spencer. 
Chancellor of the Duchy 

of Lancaster ......... Lord Dufferin. 
Ju Advocate-Gene- a C. M. O’Logh- 

lai nanahanbhatenavaiens en. 

Attorney-General ...... Sir Robert Collier. 
Solicitor-General......... Sir J. D. Coleridge. 
Lord Advocate of Scot- 

_ pesibee arc egth Mr. Moncrief. 
Solicitor-General of Scot- 

Rater ae i si Mr. G. Young. 
Secretary to the Admi- 

TA cnatsnrsguntsunacints Mr. W, E. Baxter. 

Mr. Trevelyan. 

Lapin Se Trey - Captain Vivian. 


Lords of the Admiralty Lord John Hey. 


Mr. Adams. 
Vice-President of the 
Council for Education Mr. W. E, Forster. 
Under Secretaries of 


State: Home ......... Mr. K. Hugessen, 
Colonies ...... Mr. Monsell, 

eae Mr. Grant Duff. 
Ti tn of ag, sal 
Secretaries of the Trea- ) Mr. G. Glyn. 

EP atl. aise. Mr. Ayrton. 
B of Works ......... Mr. Layard. 
Lord Chamberlain ...... Lord Sydney. 
Lord Steward ............ Lord Besborough. 








THE AMERICAN MINISTER AND 
THE PRESIDENT ELECT. 


REVERDY JOHNSON AND Utysses Grant, 
RACH IN THEIR ELEMENT 

Mr. Reverpvy Jonnson.—The American 
Minister honoured Mr. and Mrs, Newman 
Hall with his onnpesy on Tuesday evening. 
when a number of influential merchants and 
nonconformist professors and clergy, with 
some Members of Parliament, including Mr. 
M‘Arthur, and Mr. Henry Richard, as- 
sembled and, expressed their hearty admira- 
tion of Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s endeavours 
to promote peace between the two nations. 
His Excellency delivered a very interesting 
and eloquent address in reply. He said his 
one great object had been to manifest, as the 
representative of the United States, peace and 
good-will to all persons and all parties here ; 
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forgetting past differences, and endeavouring 
to cement a firm and lasting peace. He 
spoke of the importance of religion in connec- 
tion with good government onl the prosperity 
of nations, referring to the prevalence of a re- 
ligious spirit in America as the chief source 
ot her ee pe and of the success of the 

ar e ctw and oo in the late war. 

e also spoke very strongly against Slavery 
whiah: he:ched edpeantl. belore the war as 
both impolitic and un-Christian. Although 
among the gentlemen assembled there had 
been differing opinions respecting the policy 
of the war at its outbreak, there was only one 
sentiment expressed of satisfaction at its 
issue, and of high respect and admiration for 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson and his mission as a 
peacemaker. 

Grnrrat Grant's “Two Worns.”—The 
Hartford Courant recounts a visit made b 
General Grant to Providence, Rhode Island, 
where he was the guest of General Burnside. 
A band of music, accompanied by a | 
crowd, appeared before the dwelling, and, in 
response to their anxious demonstrations, 
General Grant appeared in an open window, 
and bowed his acknowledgments. But the 
crowd wanted more, and, American like 
shouted for a speech. The General bowed 
again, and was about retiring, when a voice, 
high in the upper key, shouted : “ Just two 
words, General.’ General Grant : “ No, sir !’ 
(Great applause and laughter.) This was his 
only speech in Providence, and was taken 
verbatim by the anxious reporters of that 
city, who had followed him in vain through 
all his travellings during the afternoon. e 
crowd then passed through the house, enter- 
ing at the front door, and going out through 
an opposite passage, General Grant mean- 
time standing by the front parlour door and 
receiving each person with a shake of the 
hand. The crowd, once outside again, in- 
sisted upon speeches from the window. 
General Grant, who was quietly smoking a 
cigar, said to Governor Burnside, who stood 
in the window, “ General Hawley is here ; 
he can make a speech.”” The crowd caught 
it up, and otek for ‘‘ Hawley,’”’ who ap- 
peared and said :—“ Why, gentlemen, it is 
utterly impossible to make a speech here. 
I made all my speeches during the campaign, 
and I thank God that I was able to do so.” 
There were loud calls then for Mayor Doyle, 
and that gentleman came forward and “ got 
out of it,” by informing the crowd that 
Colonel Deming was in the house, and, 
having been a mayor, could speak appro- 
priately. Sothe crowd called for “ Deming,”’ 
who went to the window und said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, I appear here as substitute for Mayor 
Doyle, and I wish to say that among the 
great benefits which I anticipate from the 
administration of Genera) Grant, the greatest 
is that this everlasting thirst for gab will 
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cease. (Applause and laughter.) No gen- 
tleman, with any reputation as a talker, can 
escape being called upon on all sorts of occa- 
sions. Why, it is a fact that a friend of 
mine in a horse car in New York was called 
upon to respond to a resolution of thanks to 
the driver.” (Great laughter.) 








THE ABORIGINES OF AMERICA. 


ABSORPTION OR ANNIHILATION, THE IM- 
PENDING DESTINY. 


Tue North-American Indians are still 
beings of romance to bec readers of 
Cooper’s novels and Catlin’s wonderfully il- 
lustrated history. A scene, which lately oc- 
curred at Washington, brings romance and 
reality into strange and unusual contact. A 
deputation of Chiefs of the Confederate Sac 
and Fox nations waited on President John- 
son to represent their grievances, and ask 
for redress. They bore the romantic names 
of Keokuk, Wau-co-mo, Man-a-toh-wah, and 
Quah-quah-lup-pe-quah. The former, with 
his two sons, who accompanied the party, 
acted as interpreters. They were dressed in 
European fashion in black broadcloth, and, 
being handsome men, have often been taken 
for distinguished Spaniards in the streets of 
Washington. The other Chiefs appeared in 
the official dress of the aboriginal Americans, 
and they all conducted themselves with that 
marked dignity which seems so strangely to 
belong to the older races of both worlds. 
The tribes they represented are peacefully 
settled in agricultural pursuits on the Western 
plains, and Keokuk, the Chief, is a prospe- 
rous farmer, a Methodist, and a Freemason. 
In his father’s days his tribes numbered 
10,000 persons: they have been civilized 
down to 700, and are steadily vanishing from 
their ancient hunting-grounds. Their com- 
plaints egg illustrated the relations of the 
tworaces. They live ona tract of country 
reserved to them by treaty, and on an an- 
nuity paid them by Government for pur- 
chased rights. There is an agent of the 
United States appointed to protect them, and 
the trade between them and the civilized 
world is a monopoly in the hands of one 
man. Their complaints were, that trader and 
agent were leagued to oppress them; that 
they were charged twice or thrice the value 
of everything they bought; that when they 
complained they were threatened ; and that 
when the Chiefs set out to tell their 
grievances at Washington, the agent sent 
after them and threw them into prison. 
They asked, therefore, for the removal of 
agent, trader, and monopoly together. In 
fact, it was a free-trade deputation of Indian 
Chiefs. Of course the President promised 
help and justice, and the interview was so 
far satisfactory. But there was an air of 
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melancholy about it. It was a final appeal 
of the old to the new; a bringing of the 
picturesque, dignified, and poetical, but fad- 
ing and useless past, face to face with a 
familiar, vulgar, and commonplace, but 
growing and useful, present. 








WHAT IT COST. 


THE penalties of conflict and the conquest of 
Slavery who can calculate? The late war 
between the pro-Slavery States and the 
North exacted, in money, thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars; while it obstructed the com- 
merce of nations to the loss of thousands of 
millions more. But what priceless sorrows 
did it create in the hearts and homes of the 
people of the United States, Let us read 
Og of honour and the results of the 
strife. 


The rolls of honour published by the Quarter- 
master-General of the United-States’ army, de- 
scribe 155,000 graves of soldiers; 55,000 of them 
have the names unknown. Itis conjectured that 
the records of about 150,000 more graves of de- 
ceased soldiers and prisoners of war are yet to be 
printed, ao 305,000 graves of soldiers who 
lost their lives during the rebellion, and of these 
about 100,000 will remain nameless. The whole 
number of soldiers who fell in the contest is esti- 
mated at 355,000; leaving 50,000 unaccounted 
for. The discrepancy is explained as follows: 
Killed in battle and never buried, 25,000; 
drowned, 5000; graves in remote localities and 
not yet found, 15,000; graves covered by de- 
posits of gravel by floods, 2000; graves carried 
away by the caving in of river banks, 3000. The 
number of soldiers who died at home after hav- 
ing been mustered out, from wounds or disease 
contracted in the service, is not embraced in any 
of the rolls or estimates. 








LIVES SAVED FROM SHIPWRECK 
IN 1868. 


Tue year which has just closed will long be 
remembered as one uf the stormiest on record. 
It is, however, satisfactory to find that the 
year will also be well remembered for the 
great exertions which have been put forth to 
save shipwrecked persons. It appears, that 
during the past twelve months the boats of 
the , ame National Lifeboat Institution 
have been instrumental in saving, during 
boisterous weather, the lives of 570 persons, 
being the crews of distressed vessels on the 
coasts of the British Isles, in addition to 24 
vessels saved from destruction. During the 
same period the Lifeboat Institution granted 
rewards for saving 259 lives by fishing and 
other boats, making a grand total of 829 
lives saved mainly through its instrumen- 
tality. In the same period the crews of the 
lifeboats of the Society, at a very large 
expense, have either assembled, or put off in 
reply to signals of distress, 150 times to 
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ships not eventually requiring their services. 
It often happened that on these occasions the 
lifeboat crews ‘had incurred much risk and 
exposure throughout stormy days and nights. 
The number of lives saved, either by the life- 
boats of the Institution, or by special exer- 
tions for which it has granted rewards since 
its formation, is 17,800, for which scrvice 90 

ld medals, 792 silver medals, and 28.9061. 
in cash, have been given as rewards. When 
we remember that nearly omy life saved by 
lifeboats has been rescued under perilous cir- 
cumstances, it will at once be seen what great 
benefit has been conferred by the Lifeboat 
Institution, not only on the peer men them- 
selves and on their country, but. also on thei 
wives and children, who would otherwise be 
widows and orphans. Since the beginning 
of the present year the Institution has spent 
18,8137. on its 194 lifeboat stations on the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and since its first establishment in 1824 it 
has expended 212,820/. on its lifeboat sta- 
tions. We would strongly urge on all who 
recognise the sacredness of human life the 
dnty, and even the privilege, to help forward 
the lifeboat work—a work which has hitherto 
been manifestly blessed by Providence, and 
which has brought relief to many thousands 
of men who, instead of being this day very 
valuable members of the community, would 
have been long ago engulphed in the raging 
waves of the tempest, leaving, in many 
cases, widows and orphans to suffer not only 
the misery of bereavement, but the pangs of 
destitution. 








THE PROGRESS OF TRAVEL. 


Sriuu it moves! When the first locomotive 
was freighted with passengers, the engineer 
knew not what a career he was starting. 
Steam and iron, machinery and enterprise, 
will soon span the =, and grasp the cir- 
cumference of both hemispheres. The three 
following paragraphs would have read as 
romance sixty years ago : 

Bep ayp Boarp on Rait.—The Republican 
says: **The present week has seen fully ini- 
tiated a new and marked era in railway annals, 
the introduction of the Pullman dining cars on 
the Chicago and St. Louis route. It was that 
energetic and wide-awake management that 
earliest co-operated with the creation and intro- 
duction of the Pullman’s palace system, and 
they were the first to realise among our Ameri- 
can roads the full perfection of a sleeping car. 
After careful investigation, they have now 
adopted the ree | car as the twin feature of 

rogress, so that hereafter passengers between 

hicago and St. Louis will both lodge and feed 
while speeding forward on their journey. This 
shoriens the rupning between St. Louis about 
fifty minutes. It gives the passenger a freedom 
from the pains and penalties of wayside feeding 
- He can eat when he likes, He need 

not ‘get something to eat before leaving,’ but 
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will reserve himself and his gastric forces against 
such a time as he can leisurely take his seat at 
the elegant table, and dine in a sixteen- wheeled 
restaurant parlour at thirty miles an hour. The 
new line went into operation on Monday, and 
consists of the splendid new car.—Southern, the 
Tremont, and the Brevoort, named after popular 
hotels. Each has two saloons that will seat 
twenty-four passengers on either side of the 
cuisine department, which occupies the centre of 
the car. Thus forty-eight diners may be busy 
at one time. The car is to run in the centre of 
the train, and is open at all hours, with a bill 
of fare that enables these cars to amply justify 
their names in the substantial reproduction of 
our best hotel tables, and which we reluctantly 
forbear presenting entire, just to shew what 
railroading has become on the prairies, The 
travelling public are already loud in the praises 
of the new system, which is certain to be a fa- 
vourite on all through roads.” 

Tue Mart Service To THE Unrrep Srares. 
— After the Ist January next the fullowing will 
be the arrangements for the despatch of mails to 
the United States: Tuesday, by day mail from 
Southampton, Tuesday, 2.0 p.m., by the North 
German Lloyd's packets; Tuesday, by night 
mail from Queenstown, mneeton. 3.30 P.M, 
by Cunard Company's packets; Weduesday, by 
night mail from Queenstown, Thursday 3.30 
p.M., by Inman Company’s packets; Saturday, 
by night mail from Queenstown, Sunday, 3.30 
p.M., by Cunard Company’s packets. All letters, 
&c., addressed to the United States will be for- 
warded in the first mail despatched after such 
letters, &c., are posted, unless specially directed 
to be otherwise sent ; but letters, &c., marked to 
be forwarded by any particular vessel will be so 
transmitted. 

Openine or New Raitway Lines. — The 
Kensington and Richmond and the Kingston 
and Wimbledon lines of railway are opened for 
public traffic, and develop in an extraordinary 
degree the metropolitan and suburban railway 
communication of London, bringing into direct 
connection the systems of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, London and South-Western, North 
London, Metropolitan, and London, B:ighton, 
and South Coast lines. Through the open- 
ing of the Kingston and Wimbledon lines, trains 
run from Ludgate Hill, Blackfriars Bridge, and 
Camberwell Road to Herne Hill, Tulse Hill, 
Streatham, Tooting, Wimbledon, Malden, Sur- 
biton and Kingston, and vice versa. By the 
opening of the new line from Kensington (Ad- 
dison Road) to Richmond, trains run from 
Waterloo, Vauxhall, Chelsea, Ludgate Hill, 
Blackfriars Bridge, Camberwell, Clapham, and 
Brixton to Kensington, Turnham Green, Brent- 
ford Road, and Kew Gardens. The advantages 
of this route extend to the Metropolitan line, as 
passengers from all stations on the latter can, by 
changing at Hammersmith, go on direct to 
Richmond, Twickenham, Teddington (Bushey 
Park), and Kingston. By the opening of the 
new line from Acton to Richmond, trains run 
direct between Richmond, Kew Gardens, Brent- 
ford Road. and Broad Street, City, Dalston, 
Highbury, Camden Road, Kentish ‘lown, Willes- 
den, and all stations on the North London and 
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Hampstead Junction lines. A new and special 
service of trains, connecting Victoria station, 
Pimlico, with the London and North-Western 
and North London systems has been commenced. 
The first train by the new route leaves Victoria 
at 7.20, and trains will leave every hour up to 
8.20 p.m. The first train for Victoria leaves 
Broad Street, City, at 8.40 4.M., and trains will 
tun for Victoria every hour up to 8.40 p.M., 
calling at the intermediate stations on the North 

ondon line and at Hampstead Heath, Finchley 
Road, Kensington, West Brompton, Chelsea, and 
Battersea. At Willesden Junction these trains 
are brought in connection with the up and down 
express trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and the north. Family parties can 
have through carriages run vid Victoria to and 
from Brighton, Hastings, Eastbourne, and the 
chief stations on the Brighton line. ‘lhe open- 
ing of Waterloo Junction station brings the 
South-Weste'n and South-Eastern lincs into 
direct communication. At the Waterloo Junc- 
tion there are now trains to and from Charing 
Cross and Cannon Street every ten minutes. 
The entrance to the new station is in Waterloo 
Road, opposite the approaches to the South- 
Western line. Over 300 additional trains daily 
will be run on the united lines in consequence of 
these important changes. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


“ Madrid, Dec. 24, 


“ THouGu the scrutiniesa are not quite over 
everywhere, and though some half-dozen or 
so of the elections have been postponed from 
local causes, yet sufficient is known to enable 
me to state, that, taking the country as a 
whole, the monarchists have secured by far 
the greatest number of votes When it is 
remembered that there are between nine and 
ten thousand Ayuntamientos in Spain, it will 
be easily seen how useless it would be to 
enumerate places. Suffice it to say that the 
republicans have only gained in twenty out 
of the forty-nine capitals of provinces, and 
in Madrid they have been most signally 
defeated. Wonderful order has existed al- 
most everywhere, though in a few places 
collisions have occurred, resulting in several 
persons being killed and wounded. Though 
these elections are purely municipal, they 
have a powerful bearing on the next, which 
will be for the Cortes constituyentes. 

“ All is very quiet at Cadiz. The elections 
for that city have been postponed to the 3rd 
of January, from the fact that most of the 
documents necessary to verify them were 
destroyed during the recent riots, General 
Caballero de Rodas and his army have left 
there, and a portion of the latter arrived 
here on Tuesday. They were visited at 
their barracks by Prim and Serrano. 

“The military Governor-General Peralta 
was so severely wounded during the insur- 
rection that he is in some danger. One of 
his toes has been amputated, but this does 
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not seem to have given him relief. The 
medical men fear that mortification may 
set in. 

“It is evident Espartero is not enamoured 
of the idea of a republic. The other day 
a republican demonstration was held at 
Logrono, where he resides. The committee 
sent him a message, but the old man escaped 
answering by going out inte the country for 
the day, whereat his republican fellow- 
citizens are greatly incensed. They must, 
however, be in a decided minority there, for 
in the election just closed they only polled 
547 votes, while the monarehists polled 
1036. Many of the papers, however, still 
continue to write in favour of his temporary 
elevation to the throne. 1 say ery 
because his great age, 76, must not be lost 
sight of. The visit of General Cialdini to 
Madrid has given rise to many surmises, 
some supposing he had come to confer with 
the Provisional Government respecting the 
candidature of the Duke de Aosta for the 
throne of Spain. It is now, however, cer- 
tain his visit has nothing of an official cha- 
racter about it. He has comg simply to look 
after property belonging to two of his nieces, 
whose father died lately after appointing him 
guardian.” 


Such is the report from a Correspondent 
of a London morning paper, who no doubt 
means to be perfectly truthful. Facts, how- 
ever, ure stubborn things; or, a3 Burns has 
it, —“ Facts are chiels that winna ding, and 
daurna be disputed ;” therefore, we look 
to another authority; and a letter from 
Madrid in the Débats says that the re- 
publican party has obtained a majority at 
the municipal elections in nearly all the 
large towns of Spain, the capital excepted. 
Senor Castelar, in ‘fact, telegraphs to the 
Avenir National that the republic is “‘ mo- 
rally established.” The Madrid correspond- 
ent of the Débats, however, is of opinion 
that the republicans somewhat overrate the 
importance of the victories they have ob- 
tained. He thinks they will have a hundred 
members in the Cortes, and that, did Spain 
consist entirely of towns, especially large 
ones, they would undoubtedly be masters of 
the situation. But the country districts 
supply three-fourths of the population, and 
are monarchical. The success of the Re- 
publicans, though not so great as they them- 
selves assert, is nevertheless of a nature, the 
writer considers, to cause anxiety to the par- 
tisans of royalty. General Prim, too, he says, 
has less enthusiasm than ever for a mon- 
archy ; and, after doubting of the existence 
of the republican party, is beginning to 
believe in it seriously; and it will not be the 
fault of certain intermediaries, which are 
never wanting in such cases, if he does not 
soon join that party. 
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DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. Aun. 
1868. 


Donations. Subs. 
Ann, | Fox, Robert Were, Falmouth 5 0 01 1 0 
Donations. Subs. Forthe, Robert, N orth Shields 2 6 
Aligh, Samuel, Whitechapel 0 | Fry, Lewis, Bristol . .20 0 0 
— Stafford, South New- Graham, Hannah, Berk- 
ington : 2 2 0| hampstead. 10 0 
Allen, Richard, Dublin a 1 1 0} Hack, Daniel P., Brighton 10 0 0 
Ashby, Frederic, Staines . 2 2 0| Harris, Lydia, Peckham, 
Backhouse, James, York . 1 0 0 1868 * | eb as 
Baker, Joseph, North Shields 10 0 | Hunter, James, North Shields 10 0 
Bassett, J. D., Leighton Impey, Hannah, Sudbury 
‘Buzzard . e em (2yrs.) . ° 20 0 
Bewley, Samuel, Dublin 1 0 0| Kenway, James, Neath . 10 0 
Birmingham Ladies’ Negroe’s King, W.D.,Sudbury 1 00 
Friend Association, per M. King, Samuel, Birmingham 1 0 0 
Cadbury. . .20 0 0 Matthews, William, tarl’s : 
Bligh, Samuel, Whitechapel 1 1 0; Colne. i 10 
Bottomley, John,ditto(2 yrs.) 2 0 0| Maxwell, W. James, Esq,, 
Boys, Jacob, Esq., Brighton 1 1 0 Lagos, West Africa. 5 0 0 
Brady, Hasash, York , 5 0| Norris, William, Coalbrook- 
Braithwaite, C. L., Kendal . , ch BD dale ‘ 10 0 
Brown, W. W., 5 ey Nox, Robert Were, Falmouth 1 1 0 
(2 yrs) . : 2 2 0 | Palmer, George, Reading . 22 0 
Hecs. Francis, Brighton : 1 1 0 | Paull, Edward, Peckham . 1 0 0 
Brown, Henry, Bradford ea eh Peckover, William, Wisbeach 50 0 0 
Burtt, J., Henworth, gy Phillips, Thomas, Kensington 10 0 
shire. 1 0 0©| Phipps, R Esq., Tobago . 460 0 
Candler, John, Chelmsford . 10 6) Pim, Jonathan, M.P., ssid 
Cash, William, Croydon. 1 0 0 lin - ae ae 
Charleton, Robert, Esq., Pollard, William, Hertford. 50 0 0 
Se eee . 50 0 0 Rainey, Wm. Esq., Sierra 
Clark, Rev. Henry, Grange Leone. 5 5 0 
Hill, Jamaica. 2 0 0} Renton, Rev. Henry, Kelso 
Clarke, John, Jamaica : 10 6 N.B. 10 0 
Clarke, John, (August Col- Rosling, Samuel, Reading . 1 10 
lections) Jamaica . <7. 7) Rowntree, John S., ditto . 10 0 
Ditto ditto (Children’s ditto) 14 0 Rowntree, William, Scarboro" 1 0 0 
Cook, Isaac, B., ditto. . 10 0 | Rowntree, Sarah, York 1 10 
Cooke, George, Liverpool ‘ 10 0. Sanders, William, Clifton . 10 0 
Cropper, James, Kendal . 2 2 0 Spence,Joseph, North Shields 10 0 
Crosfield, John, Ambleside . 1 © 0 | Swan, Mrs., Edinburgh, 1868 5 0 
Dickinson, Rev. W. . ee Trevelyan, A., ‘leinholme . 25 0 
King’s Lynn . : 1 1 0} Viner, Miss, Gloucester . 200 
Faweus, Margaret, North Walker, Joseph, Knaresbro’. 10 0 
Shields . . 10 0| Warner, C. b., London 8 110 
Ferguson, Robert, near Car- Williams, Caleb, York ; 11 0 
lisle : 1 1 0} Wilson, James, York . 1 00 
Fitzgerald, John, P. Pendle- Young, Joseph, Chatham 10 0 
ton 1 1 0} Zachary, Daniel F., roa 
Forster, Robert, "Tottenham ae oe port ° ie oe 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


I give unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of “The British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,” established in London in the year 1839, the sum 
of Pounds Sterling, to be raised and paid for the purposes 
of the said Society, out of such part only of my Personal Estate as shall not consist of 
Chattels real or money secured on Mortgage of Lands or Tenements, or tn any other 
manner affecting Lands or Tenements ; and for which the receipt of such Treasurer or 
Treasurers shall be a ma ae 
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